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RACE RELATIONS 
BLACK METROPOLIS ................. = 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace ‘Cayton 
by Allison ‘Davis and ‘Burleigh ¢ "Gardner 
SOUTHERN EXPOSURE ..... ae 
by Stetson Kennedy 
DI I I icnsieescendhap hes tiencerninenicnininennciniaciceioaiesionstag : 
by Donald Pierson 
Ie TD ecescccesiicatectcctciee nies 
by Margaret Halsey 
COCR Bree CN css ciecccssiorcinsesesananterirmicctpsenti 
by Buell Gallagher 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION . 
by Charles S. Johnson 
by Hortense Powdermaker 


AFRICA AND COLONIAL PROBLEMS 
by Maurice Delafosse 
WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Africa and the Postwar World)............... 
by A. A. Nwafor Orizu 
Ce UE aa ccicicsssitwsncicneniasenesitnieceinesintecnienintgiias 
THE WORLD AND AFRICA ... 
by W. E. B. DuBois 


BIOGRAPHY 

UU ic sioaptnieerstennensinnctncounnintssaabstincanin 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 

ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES 0....c.ccccscscrsennscseene 
by MacKinley Helm 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
by Rackham Holt 

WORLD’S GREAT MEN OF COLOR ..... 
by J. A. Rogers 

ST I a icsctreresinnianiet 
by Carter G. Woodson 
by Edwin R. Embree 
by Earl Conrad 

I aa cicero 
by Richard Wright 

GREAT AMERICAN NEGROES 2 ccccscsceue 
by Ben Richardson 


HISTORY 
BLACK FOLK: Then and Now ...... eae 
by W. E. B. DuBois 
by Carter G. Woodson 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. L.............. 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. IL... 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. Im1................... 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN... 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO . alist 
by J. A. Rogers Cloth 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. Sy. ccccccccceecesececnensevessensnemeene 
THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL. WAR ......______.__-__..... 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION un ccccccccsenneneneeneue 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 2 ccccccccsccesessenneoe 
by Herbert Aptheker 
Se 0a Te I ona : 
by Robert L. Jack 
THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860) 
by John Franklin 
THE MYTH OF THE MEGRO PAST _... 
by Melville J. Herskovits 
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ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Herbert Aptheker 

12 MILLION BLACK VOICES 
by Richard Wright 
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PR Be iinet siecsersienrergirries 2.00 
by Margaret Walker 

COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR nn cesenesenseeneeenes .. 3.00 

a ee I sipescetcirersnnmnsieetnrirsinncnienssciamtinnpeincnsoeaeien: aD 
by Gwendolyn Brooks 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRTUALS ...... 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 


ANTHOLOGIES 
THE NEGRO CARAVAN ........ aseicaaitaabinadbesis 3.00 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE ...... 1.10 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 
THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 2 cscsnnescnenenn 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 


JUVENILE 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 

NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS ....... 
by Helen Adele Whiting 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO pistes 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

Se Re I clin chessiticainiteiinaeniarerieminnicecembitinagiinaiionid 2.50 
by Lorenz Graham 
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by Lorenz Graham 

TES Fee ttn pnnnennitinge 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 

CALL ME CHARLEY jninieticositientig AA 
by Jesse Jackson 

PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEP SOUTH ...... 2.65 
by Altona Trent-Jones 

MY DOG RINTY ap Nellie aaa 
by Ellen Tarry and Marie Hall Ets 

WERE FRPIRTL. cicctescsensiensnicrncniincing 
by Marguerite De Angeli 


NOVELS ABOUT NEGROES 

MRS. PALMER'S HONEY .................. 
by Fannie Cook 

pe BR Be ge | | i a he 
by Hodding Carter 

TUS TD incre nncsiesitneeigl atearie aa insag anitoneaiarpinaninetictnia aa 
by Erskine Caldwell 
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by George Wylie Henderson 

II I ccrcesesteansnsses petinntitesnpeinistinaiulinisnaishialnntbiaatianiaat ie 2.50 
by Bucklin Moon 

BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
edited by Benjamin Brawley 

QUALITY 
by Cid Ricketts Sumner 

THE BEAST OF THE HAITIAN HILLS 
by Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO (Revised edition) ................- 
edited by W. E. B. Du Bois and Guy Johnson 
THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 ccccccccnnsneneneentnenesnnmnmnemtnnne 5.00 
edited by Florence Murray 


LEGAL 
THE CONSTITUTION AND CIVIL RIGHTS eerie 3,00 
by Milton R. Konvitz 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO .... 
by Charles S. Magnum, Jr. 
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If you don't see it listed, write. We can furnish any book by or about Negroes in print. 


(Prices are net and do not include postage. 
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Allow 15¢ for postage.) 
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EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


THE COVER—Miss Annie Owens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a home economics major at Spelman college, pea Ga., 
is one of the 30,000 young people who populate the 33 
institutions affiliated with the United Negro College Fund, 
now in its fourth annual appeal. 

® 


CLARENCE M. MITCHELL, JR. (“Our Stake in the 
Labor Fight,” page 106), labor secretary, NAACP, has had 
varied experience in his chosen field. He served for six 
months as state director of Negro work for the NYA; 
worked as a field assistant in the Office o Production 
Management; and in 1943 was an associate director of 
field operations for FEPC, of which he beca ne director 
in 1945. 

a 

EMILE FAURE (“French Terror in Negro Afi‘ca, 

108) is the grandson of Samory Toureh tis ie1sea, 
former Sultan of Nigeria. Samory fought off the con- 
quering French for eighteen years; captured in 1898, he 
was exiled to the little island of Njolo in the Congo, 
where he died. 

His grandson, M. Faure, is the moving spirit in a num- 
ber of Negro defense organizations in Paris, chief of which 
is la Ligue de Défense de la Race Negre (League for De- 
fense of the Negro Race). As a result of his anti-im- 

perialist activities, M. Faure was arrested at the Destiny 
bf W World War II by the agents of French imperialism and 
deported to Gabon, where he was imprisoned. He now 
lives in Paris where he is following his profession of 
mechanical engineering cal working for a re-grouping of 
the many Negro organizations there. 
a 


EVA BEARD (“A Friend in High Places: Thomas Jef- 
ferson,” page 111) is the sister of the well-known writer, 
James Rorty. She lives in Woodstock, N. Y 

a 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE (“Has Sartre Slandered the 
South?” page 113), now in his early forties, is the chief 
prophet of Existentialism, a philosophy which is sup- 
posed to stem from the teachings of the mystical Danish 
pastor Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855). Sartre has ex- 
pounded his philosophy in L’Etre et le Néant (Being and 
Nothing), L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme (Existen- 
tialism is a Humanism) and in many novels and plays, 
one of which, Huis Clos (No Exit), ran for a while in 
New York. The picture of Sartre was furnished through 
courtesy of the French Press and Information Service. 

= 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD (“A Testimonial for 
Service,” page 115) is the former editor-owner of The 
Nation and one of the founders of the NAACP. Of the 
original group which founded the Association in 1910, 
Mr. Villard was the fifth to join. He was also for a time 
on the editorial board of The Crisis. 

® 


THE PICTURES of the Turkish 
were furnished through the courtesy o 
of New York City. 


eer on page 115 
Dallas Brown, Jr., 


Es 
MARILYN KAEMMERLE (who reviews Color and Con- 
science on page 122) is assistant to the executive 


secretary 
of Freedom House, Wendell Willkie Memorial Building, 
New York City. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE ELUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal Arts College of Dentistry 
Graduate School School of Religion 
School of Music College of Medicine 
School of Law Summer School 
College of Pharmacy School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


365 Teack rs @ 
12,699 Alv ani @ 


4,680 Students 
26 Buildings 


For Announ ements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 1, D, C. 


Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sessions—individual Instruction 
APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 
th Course—Business Administration & Accounting 
ve Secretarial 


72 Weeks Course—Jr. Executive fer Men 
72 Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y. (Adult re-Education) 
60 Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 
48 Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
42 Weeks Course—Stenography—Pre-College 
40 Weeks Course—intensive Secretarial 
36 Weeks ort jographic-Persennel 
Prep. Course—High Schol & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Veice Culture—Piane & Romance 
Languages 
Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted. Free Place- 
ment—Employment Service for Graduates and Alert 
Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. Super- 
vised Dormitory Accommodations Available (Limited) 
Make Reservations NOW for new terms beginning >— 
April 8-15; June 26; Fall term, Sept. 8-15 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR—Catalog “A” 
627-629 South Broad St., Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
T PEanypacker 5- 


E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


— 


AGRICULTURE COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study ¢ Summer School ¢ Veternary Medicine 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE @ ALABAMA 


College and 
School News 


Acme 


Dr. Alain Locke (left) chats with Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, president of the New School of Social 
Research. 


Dr. Alain Locke, distinguished Amer- 
ican philosopher, has joined the staff 
of the New Scnoot For Sociat Re- 
SEARCH as visiting professor. Dr. Locke 
is giving three full semester courses in 
the philosophy department of the Grad- 
uate School, all earning credits for 
higher degrees. These include, “Theory 
of Value,” a seminar; “Philosophy of 
the Arts,” a graduate course in aesthet- 
ics; and “Social Philosophy: Minority 
Group Problems.” 

Dr. Locke, who is head of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Howard, has 
also taught in a number of other uni- 
versities: as visiting professor to the 
University of Wisconsin in 1946; inter- 
American exchange professor, Haiti, 
1943; Visiting professor, Fisk, 1927; Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow, Harvard, 1916-17. 


Joseph E. Butcher is a recent addi- 
tion to the industrial arts department 
of CHEYNEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
Mr. Butcher is a native of Petersburg, 
Va., and was educated at Virginia State, 
B. S., and New York university, M. A. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE has been granted 
an “A” rating by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
In notifying the college of its rating, 
the Association congratulated President 
Bacoats and the faculty upon the de- 
velopment and improvements in the 
college. Benedict now has a faculty of 
45, two of whom hold doctorates. All 
teachers hold masters’ degrees or special 
training in their teaching area. 

Twenty-five students at the college 
are on the honor roll for the first quar- 
ter. 


Fourth annual nationwide campaign 
of the Untrep Necro CoLLece Funp 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS | 
AND SCIENCES 
offers courses leading to the Master's de- | 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- | 
nomics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

a graduate school offering a two-year cur- 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE | 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in | 
Libaray Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a graduate school offering curricula lead- 
ing to the M. A. and M. Ed. degrees, de- 
signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough theo- 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which tse Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the di- 
rection of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 


For Information Address the Registrar 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located In The City of Columbia 
The Heart of The State 


* 
The Following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


@ 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities For Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational Institution of Class “A” 
Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
e 
For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, President 
Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1947) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 
Professions:— Business — Public Service 
Fall Term Begins — September 16, 1947 
Write to 


The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 


Langston, Oklahoma 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
DEGREE COURSES 


in 
Agriculture Arts & Sciences 
Education Home Economics 


Industrial Arts and 

TRADE COURSES in 
Agriculture 
Auto Mechanics 
Shoe Repairing 


Carpentry 
Electric & Radio 
Tailoring 


Dry Cleaning Pressing 


and 
Increased facilities and unusual opportunities 
await veterans who seek to complete their 
college education who wish to qualify for 
immediate employment in a specific trade and 
industry. 
Suitable Housing Is Available for 
Married and Single Veterans 
G. L. Harrison, President 
For information Address the Registrar 
LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 
Langston, Oklahoma 


Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 

Class "A" College with Bachelor's 

Degrees in: 


Education 

Social Science Natural Science 

Languages Religious Ed. 
Graduate School of Religion offering B. D. 


Degree. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


Business 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Educational. 
COURSES—Quarter hour credit system 
Elementary Courses 


Liberal Art 
in Education 
Pre-Medical Home Economics. Musie and Business 
FACULTY —University trained. 


For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Acting Principal 





CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 

books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York | MOnument 2-3498 








READ THE CRISIS 


will be headed for the second successive 
year by Frank M. Totton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, and 
will have $1,300,000 as the goal for 
1947- 


The American Board of Surgery has 
announced that Dr. Matthew Walker, 
chairman of the department of surgery 
at Mewarry Mepica Co..ecg, has suc- 
cessfully passed the examination of the 
board and has been awarded its di- 
ploma. Dr. Walker is a native of New 
Orleans, La., and received his pre- 
medical training at New Orleans uni- 
versity. He graduated from Meharry 
in 1934 and interned at the George W. 
Hubbard, hospital. 


Among recent speakers at BENNETT 
CoLLece have been Mrs. H. E. Ratten- 
bury, London, England; Bishop Fred 
Pierce Corson, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pren- 
tice Colgate, president of the student 
branch of the World Federalist; and 
Dr. Herbert Aptheker, representative of 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress. 
Carl Weinrich, distinguished organist, 
gave a recital at the college recently. 

Negro history week was celebrated at 
the _—— through a radio program re- 
lating the story of the Negro; an 
address by Hosea Butler, president of 
the A. & T. youth council; and an 
exhibit of pictures and books displayed 
in the Thomas F. Holgate library 
throughout the week. 


Recent visitors and speakers at TAL- 
LADEGA COLLEGE have been T. Arnold 
Hill, formerly of the New York Urban 
League; Aubrey Williams, editor of 
the Southern Farmer; Dr. and Mrs. 
Vaughan Dabney of the Andover-New- 
ton Theological School, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass; and William J. Faulkner, 
dean of the chapel at Fisk university. 

Miss Ida Hubbard, for 32 years a 
teacher and worker in the South, seven- 
teen of which were spent at Talladega 
as house mother of Stone hall, died 
December g at the age of 96 in Meri- 
den, N. H. Miss Hubbard had retired 
from active duty at the age of 75. 

Mrs. Beulah Stewart Mabra, for 25 
years a member of the music faculty 
at the college, died December go in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Presidents of American Missionary 
Association colleges met at Talladega 
January 31-February 1. In addition to 
Dr. Fred L. Brownlee, executive secre- 
tary of the AMA, the following were 
present: Presidents W. H. Jones, ‘Tillot- 
son; Hollis F. Price, LeMoyne; A. W. 
Dent, Dillard; and A. D. Beittel, 
- Talladega. 


Dr. Wm. Lloyd Imes, president of 
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ty 


of 
LOUISIANA 


* 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


| College of Arts and Sciences, including 
College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 
Department of Fine Aris 


Department of Physical Education 
| College of Pharmacy 
} Summer School 
* 
For further information, write to: 


| THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 
WASHINGTON AVE, and PINE 8T. 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


JOHNSON C. 
UNIVERSITY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating. 
2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


s pg Central Asso- 
Founded 1866—Member 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
College of Arts and Sciences 

Jefferson City, Mo. 
Teacher Training Mech: 
Music 
Home Economics 
Business Administrati 
Special Courses for Returning 

Servicemen 


President 


The School of Law Louis 
The School of Journalism._____Jefferson City 
The Graduate School... Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoln University 
efferson City, Missouri 





MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare men 
» a the fields of Bases. yon . , den- 
try, law, t ig, work, government 

service, accounting, business and technology. 
significant . 














ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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SUMMER SESSIONS IN SOCIAL WORK 
at the 


o e 

Atlanta University 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

July 9—August 8, 1947 

Same Credit for courses toward the Diploma or 
degree as when offered during Fall and Winter 
Sessions. Also special institutes and refresher 
courses for employed social workers. 
Member of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. 

Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 
of regular Atlanta University Summer School. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 








Che American Baptist | 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White's Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
e 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar | 
e 


Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc. 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 











CHEYNEY 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3)............ B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 

(Intermediate Grades 4-3)......B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics 


(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 


(Elementary and High School)....B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 

Regular—College of Liberal 
educational. 
campus, 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer —A_ six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


Arts. Co- 
Full-time study on the 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, gave a resume of 
the status of his college as part of the 
celebration of Negro history week. 

In teacher-training, two assistant pro- 
fessors are away on General Education 
Board fellowships; in teacher-compen- 
sation, there was a ten percent increase 
in 1944, and another ten percent in 
1946. In library standards, the college 
has $20,000 in sight, of which $10,000 
has been guaranteed by the General 
Education Board, conditioned upon 
the raising of a matching amount by 
the college for the same purpose. The 
college is also placing emphasis upon 
its department of Bible and religious 
education. ; 


At West VirciInia STATE COLLEGE the 
department of history and drama spon- 
sored two programs in celebration of 
Negro history week. On February 9, 
Dr. John Lovell, Jr., professor of 
English at Howard, spoke on “The 
Achievements of Negroes in Litera- 
ture;” on February 12, the drama de- 
partment presented Paul Green’s play, 
No Count Boy. 

Fifty-fifth convocation of the college 
was held in January, with the prin- 
cipal address being delivered by Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune. 

A workshop for the extension agents 
of the college, cooperative extension 
division, was held at the college during 
the week of Fbruary 17, under the di- 
rection of C. A. Svinth, cooperative 
agent, division of field studies and 
training of extension service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. L. A. Toney is director of 
the extension service at the college. 

Five students representing West Vir- 
ginia State made a good-will tour of 
eleven southern colleges and univer- 
sities January 23-30. 


Dr. Henry J. McGuinn, chairman of 
the division of the social sciences at 
Virginia Union university, was prin- 
cipal speaker at the SHAW UNIVERSITY 


celebration of Negro history week. 
Professor E. E. Jones, of the university 
physics department, is on leave of ab- 
sence during the second semester to 
study at New York university, where 
he expects to complete his residence re- 
quirements toward his Ph.D. Mrs. 
Martha Williams Wheeler has been 
appointed instructor in mathematics at 
the college. 

The university Choral Society broad- 
cast over station WPFT on February 
28. The Rev. Moses N. DeLaney, di- 
rector of the department of rural 
church, has been elected secretary of 
the Baptist Town and County Fellow- 
ship. 

‘Fourteen students majoring in social 
sciences at Shaw have become members 
of Sigma Rho Sigma honorary society. 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 


GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary 
in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


& 
COURSES OF STUDY 

. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religiuos Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education, and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 

. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 


& 
For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 


Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


NSS 


REAVER SCHOOL 
Zof CHIROPRACTIC 


DAYTON OHIO 


Offering complete courses 
leading to a degree of doctor 
of chiropractic. 


The only school in this branch of the 
healing art which does not discrim- 
inate against any race or creed. 
Train for a profession which offers 
the opportunity to serve. 


For information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Reaver School of Chiropractic 
148-52 Salem Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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ORDER AN NAACP PIN 
10kt. gold-plated pin. Price $1.00 
NAACP, 20 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18 
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Forty-six members of the graduating 
class of 1946 have been placed in teach- 
ing positions by the university bureau 
of appointments, according to a recent 
report of the director, Dr. Nelson H. 
Harris. 


Eight new members, two of them 
facutly members, have been accepted 
into membership of the Alpha Alpha 
chapter of Beta Kappa Chi National 
Scientific Society at the NortH Caro- 
uinA A. & T. CoLtece. John B. Murphy, 
head of the agronomy department, and 
William Spigener, of the biological de- 
partment, are the two faculty members. 

Negro history week at the college 
was celebrated with the appearance 
of Langston Hughes, poet; Dr. Her- 
bert Aptheker, historian; and Ellabelle 
Davis, concert soprano. 


Forty-seventh annual celebration of 
founders’ day was celebrated at ALa- 
BAMA STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE on Feb- 
ruary 9, with Francis §. K. Whittaker, 
Houston, Texas, as principal speaker. 
Annual observance of Negro history 
week was observed at the college in a 
series of special programs directed by a 
faculty committee headed by Mrs. M. 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 


miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 


OF DIRECTION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science Commercial 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


olemoyne College 


1870 1947 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


“Our whole curriculum is community-cen- 
tered” is the philosophy of this institution. 
Our experimental curriculum provides a high 
degree of individual attention to the student’s 
individual problems; a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program of 
varied subjects, and an extensive use of 
visual teaching aids. A class A college 
granting the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science. 

















Evelyn W. Matthews, chairman of the 
history division. 

Recent visitors to the college have 
been Mildred Greenwood Hall and 
Ruth R. Sanders, who gave a duo- 
piano recital; and Arthur P. Moore, 
former curator of education at the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., museum. 


Forty-eighth annual founders’ day 
address was delivered at VIRGINIA 
Union UNIversity by Dr. Carter G. 
Woodson, historian. Over $7,000 in 
gifts was presented to the university at 
the annual mid-year alumni rally, ac- 
cording to Rev. J. Quinton Jackson, 
Germantown, Pa., president of the 
General Alumni Association. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY announces the 
sixth annual exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and prints by Negro artists 
to be held, April 6-May 4, in the 
exhibition gallery of the university li- 
brary. As in previous years, the uni- 
versity will offer $1,400 in cash pur- 


chase awards for the art works that win 
the approval of judges. 

In the oil painting group, there will 
be cash awards of $300, $250, $150, and 
$100. The $250 award is the John 
Hope Prize donated by Edward B. Al- 
ford of New York for the best land- 



















MARTIN, FLORIDA 
e 
An American Missionary Association | 
School—A Functional Junior-Senior 
High School for Negro Youth 
| A school dedicated to Progressive, Functional, 
and Experimental Edycation 
| Courses offered include: Creative Dancing, | 
Music, Trades and regular High School 
subjects taught in a functional manner 
e 
For information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


School of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 
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scape, and the $300 award, also donated 
by Mr. Alford, is for the best portrait 
or figure painting submitted. The 
$100 award will be selected by popular 
ballot. Only original paintings, sculp- 
tures, and prints will be eligible for 
the exhibition. 

Recent speakers at the university in- 
clude Dr. Ruth Seabury, educational 
secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, who spoke on “Chris- 
tian Strategy;” Dr. Kimball Young, so- 
ciologist of Queens college, who spoke 
on “Masculine-Feminine Psychology;” 
and Dr. Wm. Lloyd Imes, president of 
Knoxville college.. Dr. Theodore M. 
Greene, professor of philosophy at Yale 
university, spent three days on the 
campus in February in faculty consulta- 
tions. 












































Aubrey Pankey, baritone, was pre- 
sented at MorEHOUSE COLLEGE on Feb- 
ruary 14 in the opening event of the 
8oth anniversary observance held Feb- 
ruary 14-18. Carl Weinrich, disting- 
uished organist, was presented at 
SPELMAN COLLEGE in February. 


A dinner honoring Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson, president-elect of Fisk UNIvVER- 
sity was given at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, on February 14. 
Among the guest speakers for the occa- 
sion were Dr. George N. Shuster, presi- 
dent of Hunter college; Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, former president of Vander- 
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Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 


Accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
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College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 


University Laboratory High School 
Theolcgical Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 
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Historical records show this Institution to be 
America’s oldest Negro business college,—re- 
garded as the biggest and the best... not 
the best because the biggest, but the biggest 
because the best. Over 22,000 students enrolled 
from date of establishment. Teaches EVERY 
course in business. Diplomas granted and posi- 
tions secured. Write for further information. 


1369 E. VERNON AVENUE 
Phone: Ad. 5821. Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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bilt university and now president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching; Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond, president of Lincoln uni- 
versity, Pa.; and Nicholas Kelley, 
trustee of Fisk. 

Fourth annual Institute of Race Re- 
lations will be held at Fisk July 1-19. 

The university music department 
sponsored the following series of fac- 
ulty - and - guest - artists concerts: Lois 
Towles, university music department 
February 23; The Madrigalians, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, March 
g; Arthur R. Croley, university organ- 
ist, March 23; and Doris Jones and 
Amelia Myers, instructors in piano at 
Fisk, April 6. 


Nearly $25,000, the goal set by the 
Negro community in Nashville, has 
been received and pledged in the cur- 
rent Fisk endowment campaign, ac- 
cording to Dr. Henry H. Walker, chair- 
man of the drive. A seminar on 
UNESCO will be conducted as a part 
of the 18th annual festival of music and 
art at the university. 


President Sherman D. Scruggs of 
LINCOLON UNIVERIsITy (Mo.) has an- 
nounced the following appointments 
and resignations at the university: ap- 
pointments, Samuel R. Westfield, and 
William E. Williams, as assistant pro- 
fessors of economics; Miss Julia E. 
Mosley, instructor in history to fill the 
vacancy left by Dr. Lorenzo J. Green 
now on leave; Mrs. Jessie M. Carter, 
temporary head teacher in the nursery 
school; and Andrew J. Harrison and 
Bennie M. Britt, as university workers. 
Resignations were accepted from Ed- 
ward W. Graham, instructor in the 
laboratory high school; Clyde Wink- 
field, instructor in the department of 
music; and Sherman Hayes, university 
farm worker. 

Dr. William M. Boyd, head of the 
social science department at Fort Valley 
college, was the principal speaker in 
celebration of Negro history week. 
Daniel Eric Moore, university librarian 
recently discharged from the armed 
services, has been granted a leave of 
absence to pursue study at Columbia 
university and the University of 
Chicago. 

The Lincoln Stagecrafters presented, 
with three different casts, a stage ver- 
sion of the movie Gaslight on Febru- 
ary 21-23. Media, by Countee Cullen, 
was substituted for the Crildren’s Hour 
scheduled for March 28-29. 

Records in the veterans administra- 
tion office at Lincoln show an increase 
of 38 veterans enrolled for the second 
semester over the previous term, bring- 
ing the total up to 335. 
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MERCEDES GILBERT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


Returns to concert stage 
after a year in Broadway hit 
A Program of 
Music, Comedy and 
Drama 
Monologues 
Character Sketches 
Impersonations 
Recommended by presidents of outstanding 
colleges and universities, clubs and sororities. 
Place Bookings Now for the 
Spring and Fall of 1947 


Terms most reasonable 


For further information address: 


ARTHUR S. JAMES 
108-13 164th St. Jamaica 5, N. Y. 


BEAUTICIANS 
MAKE MORE 


pied 007 upon your own offerts. You have the ability 
make an iedependent living, se here te your opportunity. Take 
immediate advantage of it. The demand fer APEX beauty operators is 
greeter than the supply. A good pesition elweys eweits you. 

Enter class at any time. Classes mornings, afternoons and evenings. 
Astend either class you desire. 

Price of the course is reasonable. Small down payment, belence small 
weekly payments. Diplomas awarded. 


ENROLL NOW! 
APEX PEAUTY Ssecrect 


New York, Chicago, — City, Washington, Atlenta, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Richmond, Philedelphie 
Write APEX BEAUTY SCHOOL, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Editorials 


DEMOCRACY DEFINED AT MOSCOW 


HE thirteen millions of Americans of African descent 

no doubt were thrilled to read of the re-definition 
of democracy as delivered before the Moscow Council of 
Foreign Ministers March 14 by the American Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall. 


Mr. Marshall was reading the Council, and particularly 
the Soviet Union, a lesson in democracy as conceived by 
“The American government and citizens.” He was urging 
that the American conception of democracy be extended to 
the German people. Hear him: 


“I realize that the word ‘democracy’ is given many in- 
terpretations. To the American government and citizens it 
has a basic meaning. We believe that human beings have 
certain inalienable rights—that is, rights which may not be 
given or taken away. . . . To us a society is not a democracy 
if men who respect the rights of their fellow men are not 
free to express their own beliefs and convictions without 
fear that they may be snatched away from their home or 
family. To us a society is not free if law-abiding citizens 
live in fear of being denied the right to work or deprived 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. (Italics ours). 


Surely our Secretary of State, a good, able, and well- 
informed man, must have stuttered as he read these pas- 
sages. Surely Messrs. Molotov and Vishinsky of the Soviet 
Union had difficulty hiding their smiles. For all of them 
know quite well that in the American state Negroes do not 
enjoy democracy as defined by Mr. Marshall. They know 
that to an extent Jews, Spanish-Americans, Orientals, and 
others are denied their democratic rights, both by the 
courts and by custom. 


Mr. Marshall must have known that the minute a Negro 
steps over the District of Columbia line into Mr. Marshall's 
state of Virginia, he is stripped of many of the rights’ he 
may enjoy above that line. During the war against Hitler- 
ism, literally thousands of Negro employes of the War De- 
partment who lived in Washington and worked in the huge 
Pentagon building where Mr. Marshall, as General Mar- 
shall, was top man, were humiliated and even attacked be- 
cause the Pentagon building is in Virginia. Today, the 
airport which serves the nation’s capital will not permit a 
Negro air traveler to eat in its dining room because it is 
located in Virginia. To the north of Washington, twenty 
minutes from the White House is the state of Maryland 
whose legislature last month refused to repeal its intra- 
state travel Jim Crow law. 


Denied the right to work? During the war, with victory 
hanging in the balance, it took a Presidential executive 
order to get Negroes jobs in war plants and agencies. Last 
year a proposed fair employment practice law was fili- 
bustered to death in the U. S. Congress. All over the nation 
Negroes and others are denied the right to work and to be 
promoted. Individual Negroes have had to dig into their 
Meagre earnings to finance costly litigation in the United 


States supreme court to establish their right to jobs as 
railroad firemen. 


The right to vote—to choose their government freely? 
The states of Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Alabama have in effect defied the U. S. supreme court and 
instituted policies frankly designed to keep Negroes from 
voting. 


Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness? Well, there 
are still the unsolved Monroe, Ga., lynchings in which two 
Negro men and their wives were shot dead in cold blood 
by a mob of 20 white men. There are the shameful hous- 
ing practices where restrictive covenants, combined action 
of real estate boards and banks, and a policy of a govern- 
ment agency—the FHA—all result in Negroes and others 
adjudged to be non-Caucasians being barred from buying 
and occupying homes outside crowded ghettos. 


Would a Negro like to pursue a little happiness at a 
theatre, a beach, pool, hotel, restaurant, on a train, plane, 
or ship, a golf course, summer or winter resort? Would he 
like to stop overnight in a tourist camp while he motors 
about his native land “Seeing America First”? Well, just 
let him try! 


Mr. Marshall’s predecessor, Mr. James Francis Byrnes 
of Spartanburg, S. C., lectured the nations of the world on 
free democratic elections in the Balkans, the while thous- 
ands of Negroes in his own state dared not vote. This is 
getting to be embarrassing. There was a time when America 
and Britain could talk about democracy and free men, etc., 
because both understood dark people, of course, were not 
included. Britain was never rude enough to refer to the 
Negro problem and America ignored South Africa and 
other spots in the British Empire. 


But today another power sits in world councils. Russia 
is logical and cold and precise—and not always polite. 
Moreover, Russia, regardless of her other faults, has never 
subscribed to the Anglo-American color line philosophy. If 
the western powers are going to insist on certain definitions 
and practices in order to win points from Russia, then 
Russia insists that they come clean. No double talk. The 
Soviet position is not always based on human rights, but 
the mere fact that she is there at the bargaining table in 
this hard game being played for keeps, means that in tue 
give and take human rights may now and then get a break. 


America may preach about democracy and inalienable 
rights in her Senate, for example, whiles she kills an anti- 
lynching or an FEPC bill. But preaching about democracy 
before a world council of nations while practicing lynching 
is something else again. We have proved in the past that 
our hides are tough enough and our moral sense dull 
enough to stand this paradox without great shame. 
Whether the present struggle for power and survival will 
force us to do what shame could not remains to be seen. 
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Our Stake in the Labor Fight 





raw January wind was treaten- 

ing to tear away the handful of 

circulars she carried explaining 
the issues of the strike. Except for the 
hostile light in the doorway of the 
building, which housed a cafeteria, the 
street was dark. A few drops of water 
made me know that a cold rain was 
coming up in a matter of minutes. A 
uniformed guard was standing a few 
feet away, but he was there at the re- 
quest of the employer. She had no as- 
surance that he would give adequate 
protection against strike-breakers—one 
of whom had threatened some of the 
pickets with a knife earlier in the day. 


This woman, trudging up and down 
in a lonely picket line, was one of 2,000 
other Goverment Services, Inc., em- 
ployees. Their employer operates most 
of the government cafeterias in Wash- 
ington. They were on strike for better 
wages, time off when sick, and a few 
other elementary forms of protection 
that many industrial workers and al- 
most all government employees take for 
granted. 


With Thomas Richardson, interna- 
tional vice-president of her union, I 
had been trying to enlist support of 
persons who used the cafeteria she was 
picketing. For some reason, the em- 
ployer in this case had seen fit to keep 
the place running as though there had 
been no strike. Most: of the customers 
were government girls who lived in 
near-by dormitories. As the union offi- 
cial put it, “Many of the cafeteria 
workers didn’t earn as much as the gov- 
ernment girls paid for rent.” This situ- 
ation and the need for public support 
of workers may be duplicated many 
times about the country. 


We Negroes have a definite stake in 
such struggles, for there are approxi- 
mately a million-and-a-half colored 
persons in the AFL and CIO unions, 
and their economic well-being depends 
on the success of the great trade union 
movements of the country. 


AFL re of a chemical com- 
pany in Alabama in April threatened 
a strike when management attempted 


By Clarence Mitchell 


What are the real issues in the 

recent wave of strikes? Who 

is behind the anti-labor bills 

pending in Congress? What is 

the Negro’s stake in the labor 

struggle? This article offers 
the answers 





Acme 


Harry L. Mitchell (center) presides at the 
opening session of the National Farm Labor 
Union (AFL), January 15. With him are Faris 
R. Benton (left), vice-president of the union, 
and Dorothy Dowe, secretary-treasurer 


to include a five cent wage differential 
between the races in a ‘new contract. 
Insisting that colored and white work- 
ers did not want to be divided, the 
union members forced the company to 
give all workers a twenty-five cent in- 
crease retroactive to six months. In At- 
lanta, the AFL Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers fought for and won a 
clause in their contract which provides 
that there shall be no discrmination in 
hiring, firing, or promotion because of 
color. 


In Baltimore, colored members of 
the Wholesale, Retail, and Department 
Store Employees began picketing for a 
living wage just before Christmas. It 
probably cost the employers money to 
have no customers during the Christ- 
mas rush, but it required real courage 
upon the part of the employees to go 
on strike. Many of them have children 
and Christmas without a pay check is 
dull indeed. 


Living Cost Responsible 


The increased cost of living is the 
major factor responsible for the recent 
larger work stoppages. The Monthly 
Labor Review for December, 1946, re- 
ports that over seventy-seven percent of 
all workers involved and about eighty- 
six percent of the man-days lost in 
strikes of 1,000 or more workers cen- 
tered around wage issues. This was for 
the period from VJ-Day to June 30, 
1946. 

These disputes — the fight of the 
mine workers for wage increases, the 
struggles of the auto workers, and the 
needs of men in steel — are what well- 
fed Congressmen and some smooth 
talking executives refer to as the “labor 
problem.” These gentlemen and a lot 
of other Americans who are taken-in by 
their papeee have decided that 
now is the time to give labor the 
works. “This time,” they say, “we shall 
amend the Wagner Act, cut out the 
closed shop, and give the employer the 
same rights of free speech as the em- 
ployee.” 

It is interesting to note in passing 
that when those who control the sale 
of meat throttled the country by snatch- 
ing bacon from the breakfast tables in 
order to get a higher profit, their use of 
“educational” devices forced the presi- 
dent of the United States to eat crow 
and abolish controls. Furthermore, 
most of the screaming headlines blamed 
OPA for the shortage of meat instead 
of the real culprits. On the other hand, 
when unions work for pay raises, these 
same devices are used to lambast them 
for being too arrogant. 

Since three-fourths of the gainfully 
employed people in this country are 
wage and salary earners, it is not pos- 
sible to pass repressive labor legislation 
without first dividing the workers into 
“warring camps.” As Walter Reuther 
said at the National CIO Convention, 
“They slip it to you while you are off 
guard.” Between the “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and the “Moonlight Sonata,” 
a silky voice on the radio identifies 
your interest with those of the big com- 
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panies by telling you how hard they 
are working to get that new car for 
you, to make your home a palace of 
comfort, and to provide jobs for vet- 
erans. 


Your Aunt Minnie 


A sign in a gift-wrapping department 
tells you that a present for Aunt Min- 
nie can’t be wrapped the way you want 
it because there are strikes in the paper 
mills; and, of course, when faced with 
the unpleasant prospect of freezing be- 
cause your coal bin is empty, you are 


likely to be prodded into taking a short ' 


cut to the nearest person who says he 
can do something about it. 

And in the 80th Congress, there are 
dozens of experts who say they can do 
something about it. Yet many of these 
same men scuttled price control in the 
last Congress. They are also the ones 
who let the FEPC bill die a quiet 
death. Now they propose to make it 
almost impossible for working people, 
through collective bargaining, to earn 
sufficient wages to meet the higher 
cost of living. They want to break up 
industry-wide bargaining. They want 
to have you believe that once unions 
have been “cut down to size,” the na- 
tion’s economy will be in perfect work- 
ing order. 

One particularly iniquitous argu- 
ment offered to colored people is that 
you must be against the closed shop if 
you advocate FEPC legislation. Some 
editorial writers have already swallowed 
this bait, and far too many believe it. 
These people haven’t bothered to read 
the “fine print” which shows that this 
same legislation would also strike at 
union shops, maintenance of member- 
ship, and a lot of other things which 
have been won through the years. Sec- 
tion 2 of Senate Bill 105 provides that: 
“No employee and no individual seek- 
ing employment in an industry affect- 
ing commerce shall be required as a 
condition of obtaining or retaining em- 
ployment to join or remain a member 
of or to support, or to refrain from 
joining or remaining a member of or 
supporting any labor organization.” 

Such a law would be a blow to the 
95,000 colored members of the Steel 
Workers, the 50,000 members of the 
United Mine Workers, and the 30,000 
members of the Packing House Work- 
ers. It would cripple the thousands of 
hotel and restaurant workers who, for 
the first time, have gotten a toe-hold on 
security through the use of some of 
these very contractual provisions. 


Union Agreements 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- - 


ports that of the 12 million eligible 
workers in manufacturing in 1945 





Alexander Archer 


Caught here in intimate conversation are Philip Murray, president, Congress of Industrial 

Organizations (CIO), Willard S. Townsend, (center), president, United Transport Service Em- 

ployees of America (CIO) and member CIO executive board, and Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr. 
(right), labor secretary, NAACP. 


about sixty-seven percent or eight mil- 
lion were covered by some kind of 
union agreement. However, less than 
twenty percent of the workers in manu- 
facturing were covered by closed-shop 
agreements under which the employer 
hires new workers through the union. 
About ten percent were covered by 
union-shop agreements under which the 
employer does not hire through the 
union though new workers must join 
after a certain period. In non-manufac- 
turing employment, where seventeen 
million workers were eligible, consider- 
ably less than a fifth are covered by 
closed-shop agreements. Since the closed 
shop only requires that persons be 
union members at the time they are 
hired, no reasonable person can say 
that employment discrimination will 
end if we get rid of the closed shop. 
Some of the industries in which there 
is the worse discrimination are those 
which have no closed shop. A good il- 
lustration is the railroad industry. It 
has been the closed mind rather than 
the closed shop which has kept colored 
men from being engineers, conductors, 
and from many other types of skilled 
work. 

Of course, if the “friends of the col- 
ored people” really want to crack dis- 
crimination in employment, they will 
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pass an FEPC law with teeth in it. 
These “‘pals,” however, are just as much 
against an FEPC as they are in favor 
of anti-labor legislation. One of them 
is Senator Clyde Hoey of North Caro- 
lina. Speaking at the Waldorf Astoria 
in New York on December 13 the sen- 
ator expressed his profound knowledge 
of the Negro and his problems with 
this observation: “I read Hambone in 
the papers. You know Hambone is a 
character who represents the Negro 
race.” He then eiglaiaed to the gather- 
ing, which happened to be the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting of Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, that the first 
“long speech” he made in Congress 
was against the FEPC. A few seconds 
later he was saying, “I think we have 
some very unwise and very unfair labor 
laws now in force. I have been in favor 
of modifying the Wagner Act. I think 
it ought to be.” 

When Senator Hoey referred to his 
long speech, he meant filibuster. When 
he said modifying the Wagner Act, he 
meant destroying it. 

The present anti-labor legislation be- 
fore Congress must be fought by all 
persons who believe in civil liberty and 
justice. These attacks on labor can only 
lead to industrial strife and the de- 
struction of job security. They also re- 
sult in assaults upon social legislation 
in general. We must let Congress know, 
by wire, telephone, and letter, that the 
people have not given a mandate to 
Congress to return us to industrial 
chaos and wage slavery. 
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PPARENTLY an easy way to set 
A about describing French coloni- 

alism would be for the writer 
to tell how it actually works in prac- 
tice. But the crafty administrators of 
the system have ingeniously made use 
of any such pragmatic method well- 
nigh impossible — because of the al- 
most endless variations in practice. If 
you criticize them their reply is that 
this is a particular, localized, tempor- 
ary outrage imposed by local circum- 
stances, or that it is a regrettable case 
of individual abuse. They will tell you 
that you must not generalize, since 
there are abuses everywhere; and, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, the 
French colonial system is humane and 


village, Ensebbe Nyanda. 


French Terror in Negro Africa 


By Emile Faure 


In this article a well-known 
French citizen deflates the pop- 
ular myth that the French 
colonial system in Africa is a 
“civilizing mission” 


offers the natives material and moral 
benefits of which they had not known. 


But the greatest fault is that noth- 
ing is ever done to justify the generali- 
zation, a fact which limits testimony 
upon the system in both time and 
space. I managed to get at some of the 
facts after a six-year sojourn, four of 
them spent in jails on the Ivory Coast 
and in the Sudan, which will permit 


Alice Schalek-Three Liens 





me to give some idea of the actual: 


workings, fifty years after France has 
installed herself in Negro Africa, of the 
French system of “maternal tutelage.” 
I make, of course, no claim that all the 
methods described are functioning at 
the present time. 

Oppression, too, has gradations, and 
in the colonies they make use of a sys- 
tem of “political trickery” which con- 
sists in a momentary easing up on the 
natives for a short time and then fol- 
lowing this up with aggravated treat- 
ment to the very limits of their endur- 
ance, and thus it goes. Since these fluc- 
tuations in treatment almost always 
coincide with a change in colonial gov- 
ernors or administrators, the natives 
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are made to believe that their misery 
results from individual abuse rather 
than from a definite policy of imposi- 
tion. Thus the local administrators are 
protected from the legitimate hate of 
the ruled. Regardless of the method em- 
ployed, the aim is always the same: to 
maintain French domination through 
terror and humiliation; to enforce the 
concept of the superiority of the white 
caste over the black by multiply injus- 
tices in favor of the former; to expose 
the natives to the interests of the col- 
onists, without attaching any more im- 

rtance to their interests or their 
Sas than if they were so many wild 
animals captured in the bush; and to 
prepare for the future peopling of 
Africa by whites by encouraging de- 

pulation and confiscation of native 
ands and riches. Obviously, these goals 
are not openly admitted, especially to 
foreigners. 


7 Two Evils 


The coming of the white man has 
brought two terrible evils to Negro 
Africa — tuberculosis and pestilence. 
Lack of medical care, coupled with the 
appearance of many diseases hitherto 
unknown in Africa, and the propaga- 


_ tion of other diseases such as sleeping 


sickness, which the natives contract 
when they flee to the forests, white 
tyranny and malaria, which they con- 
tract when they flee to the marshes, are 
among the principal causes of the pres- 
ent depopulation of Africa at the very 
moment when, in spite of the war, the 
population of other continents register 
an increase. 

This tendency toward depopulation 
is further aggravated by physiological 
poverty, undernourishment, and bad 
treatment. Black Africa should be pro- 





ducing some of the world’s most mag- 
nificent athletes, but, as a matter of 
fact, the Negro African appears sickly 
when compared with the white man, 
who has been well-nourished from in- 
fancy. At the present time much of the 
rural population has for months now 
had its efforts diverted from the raising 
of food crops to the production of raw 
materials profitable to the colonial ex- 
ploiters. And these unproductive work- 
ers, naturally, must live upon the food 
produced by the rest of the village; the 
result is an unbelievable undernour- 
ishment for every one. Almost no food 
at all is imported for the natives; while 
the white population, which is increas- 
ing and consumes a good deal of food, 
lives upon the country and actually ex- 
ports enormous quantities of food 
to France. This undernourishment, 
coupled with an almost incredibly high 
death rate, is paralled by a startling 
debasement of native morality; prehage 
the greatest and the most irreparable 
crime of the colonial system. 

Though one may. vainly deplore the 
debilitating influence of the white man 
in Africa, he is forced to admit that a 
despoiled people finds it difficult not 
to regard official honesty as the mark of 
a fool. Moreover, moral decay in Africa 
is accelerated for the following reasons: 

First are the increasing examples of 
dishonesty set by the administration 
and private enterprise. In an effort to 
protect white prestige the authorities 
will conceal such malfeasance, but it 
cannot be hid from the natives. How 
can they be asked then not to commit 
petty larceny, if the occasion pre- 
sents itself, when there is the daily ex- 
ample of Europeans using the adminis- 
tration and private business for pillage 
and the buying of justice? 

Secondly, the administration regards 
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it as sound policy to jail all sorts of 
perfectly respectable people. For ex- 
ample, they will jail people who still 
owe payments on their taxes, or village 
chiefs whose villages have failed to fur- 
nish the requisite number of workers 
or who did not come up with the sort 
of harvest demanded by the authorities. 
And the so-called native courts will 
condemn, in much the same manner, 
without proof or any pretence at jus- 
tice, every Negro the police haul in. 
As for the European tribunals, which 
pass upon crimes deemed prejudicial to 
the whites, the mere formal accusation 
of a white man against a Negro is re- 
garded as proof of guilt. 

Here is on incident of this kind. A 
lawyer’s wife, without making the 
slig test attempt at investigation, had 
a domestic of hers sentenced to a year 
in prison for the theft of four yards of 

cale, worth thirty cents a yard. She 

ad bought this material for another 
servant, a cook, she had in her employ; 
he had found the material on a chair, 
picked it up and carried it home. 
Though these facts came to light after 
the servant had been sentenced, the in- 
nocent man had to serve out his year 
in prison just the same. His boss, the 
lawyer, then gave him a five dollar gift 
as a consolation. And everybody in 
French Africa is familiar with the prac- 
tice of certain whites who, at the end 
of the month, will have their servants 
convicted for some crime rather than 
to pay them their wages. In this way 
the authorities achieve a double psy- 
chological goal: first, they convince the 
Negro that he is always wrong when 
he gets into a dispute with a white 
man, and that what the latter says is 
ipso facto the truth. Since the natives 
understand this very well, they néver 
contradict a white man. Secondly, the 
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Left to right, Girls at a public school in Rufisque, French West Africa, learn the proper care of 


babies. Senegalese soldiers beating the tom-tom. Teacher and pupils in a public school at Rufisque. 
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European is convinced that such ma- 
neuvers awe the natives into believing 
that no one can escape the strong arm 
of the white police. 


Natives are frequently found guilty 
simply ‘because it is. an easy means 
whereby the administration can secure 
needed manual laborers for work that 
nobody else wants to do. Sometimes the 
arrest involves a peculiarly personal 
reason like that surrounding the guilty 
Senegalese detained at Ségou [a river 

rt and trading station on the Niger] 
in the Sudan. Because he was a “citi- 
zen” the administration had to treat 
him just as they would any other Euro- 
pean. But they had no prisoner in the 
jail to cook for him. “To-morrow we'll 
have a cook for you,” the commissioner 
of police told him. So the next day the 
police went out in town and arrested 
a cook and then gave him a three-year 
jail term. The Senegalese was detained 
fos about a month, but when he got 
into an argument with. the jailer he 
was transferred to Bamako. The now 
unemployed cook, however, still had to 
serve out his sentence. 


Ignominious Punishment 


Thirty years of such doings in Negro 
Africa have changed an ignominious 
and morally unendurable punishment 
into a harmless misfortune. Imprison- 
ment is now regarded as simply another 
manifestation of white oppression. 
Since shame was the affliction the Af- 
rican used to fear most, the prison, 
which has now lost its function as a 
producer of shame, is no longer dread- 
ed by the “guilty.” The full effect of 
this are obvious from the typical dec- 
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A street scene in Dakar, Senegal, French West Africa. 


larations of two young people; the one 
educated, the other not. Both had been 
convicted by the “European” tribunals 
on the Ivory Coast and in the Sudan 
for sizeable thefts from Europeans. 
Since no proof of their theft was ever 
adduced, their sentences were short- 
ened. 

Here is what the first fellow told me 
in very excellent French: “Sure, I really 
stole. I knew very well that I was go- 
ing to be a miserable worker toiling for 
the rest of my life to make profits for 
the whites. I decided that at the first 
opportunity I’d grab enough money to 
live on for the rest of my life. I con- 
sider my stealing a perfectly legitimate 
act.” 

The second youth gave exactly the 
same explanation, but in_ broken 
French. 

This lamentable situation of the Ne- 
groes in the French colonies is a direct 
outgrowth of their political status, and 
this may be easily summed up in the 
four words: They have no_ rights. 
Like the serfs of the middle ages they 
are “taxable and workable at will,” 
and the administration has, like the 
seignior, the “right of life and death 
over them.” Although there are no 
oubliettes in private residences, there 
are, nevertheless, cells in the jails into 
which many unfortunate victims have 
disappeared without trace. 


The administrators who can boast 
that they have never had an innocent 
man flogged to death are a rarity. Even 
when it is done out of sadism (the sun 
and malaria soon soften the brain of 
the white man), it fits right in with 
their established policy; and the ad- 





ministrator’s vanity, never seriously 
questioned, makes him believe in his 
own infallibility. Doubly unfortunate, 
then, the unhappy victim the admin- 
istrator suspects of guilt. A confession 
generally means merciless flogging and 
torture to the death. 


For example, a young woman of 
loose morals was accused by her boss 
of stealing 15,000 francs. For weeks 
they had tried to beat a confession out 
of her, and she was so badly bruised 
that she could not even sit down. For 
nourishment they gave her bowls of 
dirty water. Finally, out of pity, a 
young business man from the Gold 
coast sent her food; but this simple 
gesture of kindness was considered by 
the authorities as proof of complicity 
in the theft and he, too, was arrested. 
In order to lighten his sentence, the 
young woman began to denounce by 
turns all the young people in her vil- 
lage. And they were all beaten in an 
effort to make them confess where the 
money was hidden. The woman finally 
told them about a cache in which she 
had hidden her savings, but a search 
revealed only 5,000 francs. Then she 
offered to point out the real hiding 
place herself. This turned out to be a 
ruse for her to get to a certain water- 
closet into which she threw herself in 
an attempt at suicide. 


One day one of these administrators 
received a visit from his maid, who said 
to him: “You recently had a man 
whipped to death for a certain crime 
of which he was innocent. I’m the 
guilty one.” But such outrageous con- 
duct did not prevent this same admin- 
istrator from later becoming governor. 
Only one of these fellows, within the 
memory of men now living on the 
Ivory Coast, has ever been arrested for 
such conduct. This was really a let- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A Friend in High Places: Thomas Jefferson 


By Eva Beard 


Though Jefferson never wavered in 
his opposition to slavery, he seems, on 
the other hand, to have had an ambi- 
valent attitude toward Negroes. Many 
passages in his writings would suggest 
that he believed in the inherent inferi- 
ority of the black. “Never yet could I 
find that a black had uttered a thought 
above the level of plain narration; 
never even saw an elementary trait or 
painting or sculpture,” he once wrote. 
Jefferson advocated manumission of the 
slaves, but he also wanted them set- 
tled outside the borders of the coun- 
try in an independent state. His early 
belief in Negro inferiority was probably 
based simply upon his ignorance of 
Negro achievement and the fact that 
at the time he knew few educated Ne- 
groes. 

For as soon as he became acquainted 
with the talents of the Negro mathema- 
tician, Benjamin Banneker, he secured 
a place for Banneker on the commis- 
sion that was surveying and laying out 
Washington. He also gave the scholar 
Julius Melbourn the use of his library 
and invited in famous men to meet 
the Negro. And when the Abbé Henri 
Grégoire sent Jefferson a copy of his 
De la littérature des négres, Jefferson 
wrote: “No person living wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see a complete 
refutation of the doubts I have myself 
entertained and expressed in the grade 
of understanding allotted them [Ne- 
groes| by nature, and to find that in 
this respect they are on a par with our- 
selves.” —Ed. 


6¢ HE Negroes discovered the 

approach of the carriage as 

soon as it reached Shadwell 
(about four miles from Monticello)” 
wrote Martha Jefferson Randolph, de- 
scribing her father’s return in 1789 
after five years in France, during the 
last four of which he had replaced Ben- 
jamin Franklin as minister, “and such 
a scene I never witnessed in my life. 
They collected in crowds about it, and 
almost drew it up the mountain by 
hand. The shouting had been sufficien- 
ly obstreperous before, but the moment 


Jefferson saw the inconsistency 
in the position of the American 
colonisis in their advocating 
man’s natural rights to be free 
while they themselves held 
slaves. His birthday on April 
13 gives timely interest to this 
article 


it arrived at the top, it reached the cli- 
max. Then the door of the carriage 
was opened, they received him in their 
arms and bore him to the house, crowd- 
ing around and kissing his hands and 
feet — some blubbering and crying — 
others laughing. It seemed impossible 
to satisfy their anxiety to touch and kiss 
the very earth which bore him. These 
were the first ebullitions of joy for his 
return after a long absence, which 
they would, of course, feel; but... 
they were at all times very devoted in 
their attachment to him.” 


Thomas Jefterson, most unwilling of 
slave owners, owned more than a hun- 
dred and fifty, all of whom came to him 
from his father’s and his wife’s estates. 
He himself never purchased a single 
slave; and he would have freed all those 
he owned at his death had they not 
been the property of his creditors. His 
relations with his Negroes partook of 
the same affectionate kindliness that 
characterized all his domestic life. 

“His Negroes are clothed and treated 
as well as white servants could be,” 
wrote Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court, philosopher and former presi- 
dent of the National Assembly, describ- 
ing a week spent at Monticello. “He 
animates them by rewards and dis- 
tinctions .. .” 

And Jefferson’s slaves could not be 
ignorant that their master was also 
their friend both at home and in the 
councils of the great where lived their 
hope of freedom—a hope far from dim 
at this period, since it was based on the 
self interest of their owners even more 
than in their humanity. Virginia al- 
ready had too many slaves; in the year 
1756 about 120,000 in a total popula- 


tion of 292,000, a small proportion in 
comparison with states farther south. 
But by 1776 the highly prolific Negroes 
in Virginia had doubled their num- 
bers to an estimated 250,000. The more 
intelligent of upper class Virginians, 
most of them slave holders themselves, 
were convinced that slavery as an in- _ 
stitution was utterly uneconomic, a de- 
gradation and a disaster, ruinous to 
land, to master and slave alike. 

In fact, at the date when the Declar- 
ation of Independence was written, the 
general sentiment in all the colonies 
was against slavery and in favor of 
gradual emancipation by law. Since 
there was no division of states into slave 
and free, sectional feeling on the sub- 
ject was for the most part a future, 
rather than a present problem. And the 
actual date for freeing the slaves be- 
ing also a matter for the undetermined 
future, the subject could be considered 
openly, though certainly not without 
bitterness. 

Virginia statesmen could hardly re- 
main unaware of the latent feeling. In 
the year 1769 a new burgess of the Vir- 
ginia House was made a member of the 
Committee of Proposition and Griev- 
ances which was instructed “to prepare 
and bring in a bill to amend the act 
entitled an act to amend the act for 
the better government of servants and 
slaves.” In 1814 Jefferson wrote to Ed- 
ward Coles describing the incident: “In 
the first or second session of the legis- 
lature after I became a member, I drew 
this subject to the attention of Col. 
Bland, one of the oldest, ablest and 
most respected members, and he under- 
took to move for certain moderate ex- 
tensions of the protection of the law: 
to these people. I seconded his motion, 
and as a younger member, was spared 
in the debate; but he was denounced 
as an enemy of his country, and was 
treated with the grossest indecorum.” 
The legislature, instead of liberalizing 
the act to permit freed slaves to live in 
Virginia, in accordance with Jefferson’s 
views, made it even harsher. It was not 
until the year 1782 that Jefferson’s ideas 
bore fruit through the efforts of James 
Madison, his ever loyal supporter, and 
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an act was passed reading that an own- 
er might free a slave if he guaranteed 
that the freedman would not become 
a public charge. In the eight years fol- 
lowing, this act resulted in the freeing 
of 10,000 slaves. 


Abolition of Domestic Slavery 


The author of “A Summary View of 
the Rights of British America” was 
taken ill on his way to the Virginia 
Convention which was to meet at Wil- 
liamsburg on August 1, 1774, in order 
to choose delegates to a General Con- 
gress of the colonies. He sent on the 
paper by way of Peyton Randolph and 
Patrick Henry, the latter of whom ig- 
nored it. The Convention read and on 
the whole approved, but thought the 
trumpet tones of this remarkable docu- 
ment overloud to be played at the 
moment. “A Summary View,” titled 
by the Assembly and printed by it as a 
pamphlet, contained the following pas- 
sage: 

“The abolition of domestic slavery 
is the great object of desire in these 
colonies, where it was unhappily intro- 
duced in their infant state. But pre- 
vious to the enfranchisement of the 
slaves we have, it is necessary to ex- 
clude all further importation from Af- 
rica; yet our repeated attempts to ef- 
fect this by prohibitions, and by im- 
posing duties which might amount to 
a prohibition, have hitherto been de- 
feated by his majesty’s negative; thus 
preferring the immediate advantage of 
.a few British corsairs to the lasting in- 
iterests of the American States and to 
the rights of human nature deeply 
wounded by this infamous practice.” 

A similar clause in the original draft 
of the Declaration of Independence 
was stricken out of the final draft, 
‘South Carolina and Georgia views on 
the subject being found to resemble the 
King’s too closely. 

The revision of the laws of the state 
of Virginia, in which Jefferson played 
a leading role, followed hard upon the 
Declaration. His own feeling was to 
try for the immediate abolition of 
slavery.—‘‘to keep in slavery beings born 
with equal rights to us and who do not 
differ from us in anything but color is 
ap. injustice both barbarous and cruel, 
and even shameful.” But even George 
Mason, leading abolitionist and author 
of the Virginia Constitution—the “Bill 
of Rights”—believed that slave owners 
should be obliged first to prepare their 
slaves for freedom through education. 

“A Bill Concerning Slaves,” pre- 
sented by the revisors in 1779 and re- 
jected by the Assembly, reads in part: 

“No persons shall, henceforth, be 
slaves within this commonwealth, ex- 
cept such as were so on the first day of 


CENTENARIAN PLUS—Bob Wilson reads his 
Bible in Elgin State Hospital as he celebrates 
his r11th birthday. , Mr. Wilson was born on 
a Virginia plantation and served with the 
Confederate army during the Civil War. The 
hospital has copies of his Confederate records 
which prove his age. 


this present session of Assembly, and 
the descendants of the families of 
them. Negroes and mulattoes which 
shall hereafter be brought into the 
commonwealth and kept therein one 
whole year, together, or so long at dif- 
ferent times as shall amount to one 
year, shall be free. But if they shall 
not depart the commonwealth within 
one year they shall be out of the pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

Virginians were deeply aroused by 
Lord Dunmore’s proclamation of 1775, 
freeing all slaves in Virginia who were 
capable of — arms. And presently 
war swept over the ill-armed Old Do- 
minion and its war governor, Thomas 
Jefferson (1779-81), himself barely es- 
caped the hands of the enemy when 
Lord Cornwallis’ troops ravaged Albe- 
marle County. They carried off about 
thirty slaves from Monticello. . . “Had 
this been to give them freedom, he 
would have done right;” wrote Jeffer- 
son to Dr. Gordon in 1788, “but it was 
to consign them to inevitable death 
from the small pox and putrid fever 
[typhoid] then ravaging his camp. . .” 

The retiring war governor, weary 
indeed of office and convinced at the 
moment that his retirement from pub- 
lic life was permanent, busied himself, 
at the request ef the French govern- 
ment, through M. de Barbé-Marbois, 
secretary of the French legation in Phil- 
adelphia, with the peparation of his 
famous “Notes on Virginia,” which is 
considered the first important Ameri- 
can contribution to natural history. He 
had 200 copies printed for distribution 
among his friends, cautioning them not 
to let the little book out of their hands, 
since he rightly foresaw danger in the 
publication of certain of his ideas, no- 


tably those on slavery. Printed it was, 
however, first in an inaccurate transla- 
tion in Paris; and shortly after, rather 
in self-defense, in London. It circu. 
lated widely at home and abroad. 


Jefferson’s Plan 


Here first appears Jefferson’s plan for 
the creation of a free and independent 
Negro state outside the confines of the 
United States; the plan which in es 
sence bore fruit in the founding of Li- 
beria in 1822. “Notes on Virginia” 
contains also an abortive, semi-scientific 
study of the Negro race in America, for 
which Jefferson in later years was rath- 
er to apologize than to make defense. 
But there can hardly’ be found in all 
literature a better expression of the evil 
of master-slave relation, white or black, 
than the following: 

“There must doubtless be an un- 
happy influence on the manners of our 
people produced by the existence of 
slavery among us. The whole com- 
merce between master and slave is a 
perpetual exercise of the most boister- 
ous passions, the most unremitting des- 
potism on the one part, and degrading 
submission on the other. Our children 
see this, and learn to imitate it; for 
man is an imitative animal. This qual- 
ity is the germ of all education in him. 
From his cradle to his grave he is learn- 
ing to do what he sees others do. If a 
parent could find no other motive 
either in his philanthropy or his self- 
love, for restraining the intemperance 
of passion toward his slave, it should 
always be a sufficient one that his child 
is present. But generally it is not suffi- 
cient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of 
wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, 
educated and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it 
with odious peculiarities.” 

On March 1, 1784, Congress ac-“ 
cepted the land called the Northwest- 
ern Territory, ceded by Virginia to 
the national government. As chairman 
of a committee to prepare a “Plan for 
the Temporary Government of the 
Western Territory,” Jefferson drafted 
two bills, the latter of which, after 
amendment, was adopted on April 23, 
1784. The clause on slavery— . . .“that 
after the year 1800 of the Christian 
era, there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the 
said states, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the party shall 
have been convicted to have been per- 
sonally guilty.” — lost by one vote. 
“Heaven was silent in that awful mo- 
ment! But it is to be hoped that it will 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Has Sartre Slandered the South? 
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in es- AST November two lengthy play- The reactions’ of expatriate It should be pointed out here that 
of Li- x lets by ree — Americans in Paris to Jean- M. a. ce his play after pr. 
ginia” ean-Paul Sartre turned up on ’ : to the United States in 1945. 

entific the baends of the Théatre Antoine in re sarees ie ™ _ = also answered his critics in the press: 
ca, for Paris. One playlet, Les Morts sans  Spectueuse ts an interesting = “7 am not at all anti-American. Neither 
s rath- Sépulture (“The Unburied Dead”), | commentary on American color do I understand what ‘anti-American’ 
efense, dealt with the French resistance move- prejudice. means. . . . One finds over there insti- 
in all ment during the Nazi occupation of tutions, ways of thinking and ways of 
he evil France; the other, La Putain Respec- living which are excellent, and some 


black, tueuse (“The Respectful Whore”), 
which was on the same bill, is con- 


which are not so good.” 
Just how the dramatization of a 


enw hyena A ECAR ICCA OL EAE AOE 


learn- States. ua abi 


n un- cerned with the American race prob- lynching, which has been done in this 
of our lem in the guise of a deep-south lynch- country even, a practice as indigenous 
ace of ing. Both plays made quite a stir in to America as pumpkin pie or Mother's i 
com- Paris; The Unburied Dead, because the Day, can be called slanderous is really ' 
e isa author dared to present scenes of tor- an enigma. One can admit.at the out- ' 
oister- ture directly on the stage; The Respect- set that the, play contains one or two : 
ig des- ful Whore, because of the questionable far-fetched scenes, that its psychology is { 
rading taste in building a play around a pros- sometimes wobbly, and that Sartre's ‘ 
ildren titute, especially since prostitution had Southerners do not always ring true; ' 
it; for been outlawed in France only the yet this does not invalidate the truth : 
} qual- month before, and the supposed libel that the play is a pretty accurate pic- 
n him. of the lynching theme on the United ture of southern mores. t 


The story of the play is as follows: 





o. If a Much of the newspaper comment The opening scene takes place in the 
notive went as follows: France Libre of No- prostitute’s quarters in a town in the 
is self- vember 10 said, “The intense realism Deep South. A frightened Negro, ac- 
erance of Vitold’s production of J.-P. Sartre’s cused of an attack upon Lizzie, the 
should two plays at the Théatre Antoine led to prostitute, is pleading with her to 
s child catcalls Thursday night [November 7] testify to his innocence. But Lizzie re- 
t suffi and cries of ‘Enough! Enough! Cut it fuses his request and puts him out. At 
child outl’” In Franc-Tireur of November this point Fred, a customer she had 
nts of 10, Jean Gandrey-Rety writes: “Neither hidden in the bathroom while the Ne- 
in the play has been well-received by the pub- gro was present, comes out and wants 
0s€ to lic, composed for the most part—exclud- to know who it was to whom she had 
jursed, ing the drama critics—of selected guests Photo France been talking. Lizzie tells him it was a 
d in of the producer and the author. There JEAN-PAUL SARTRE customer. He accepts this explanation 
by it was hissing night before last [November 4,,,, of Sartre’s plays, No Exit (Huis Clos), and then begins bickering with Lizzie 
8], and the day before there was much ran on Broadway for a short while. over her fee. Fred angrily berates her 
SS ace“ ‘tagging.’ Gabriel Marcel writing in for her sluttishness and her greed, and 
hwest- Les Nouvelles Littéraires of November mocracy. (Sic!) M. duPont, according during the quarrel gets her to admit 
hia to 21 says, “Such subjects [as the theme of to the New York Herald-Tribune of that she is the woman who came into 
irman The Respectful Whore] must needs be November 21, said that he was going town a few days before on the six- 
an for treated more circumspectly. People to submit a protest to the Paris Préfet o'clock express. ‘“Aren’t you the 
of the » will perhaps think this a strange man- de Police against the appearance of the woman the Negro tried to rape?” yells 
rafted ner for an author to express his grati- play. Many sensitive Americans resi- Fred. “Why do you ask that?” queries 
after tude after such a warm reception in the dent in Paris felt much the same way Lizzie. “Didn’t you come in on the 
ril 23, United States... .” And Carlo Rim as M. duPont, but with much less justi- six-o’clock express?” Fred adds. “Yes,” 
“that adds his pictorial comment in a piece fication. The big difference between says Lizzie. “Then you must be the 
ristian of typical Gallic humor with his car- the Paris Municipal Councilor and the woman,” Fred explains. “But nobody 
ry nor toon strip of November 29 in Les American expatriates in respect to M. tried to rape me. (She laughs bitterly.) 
of the Lettres Frangaises: “Monsieur V ... Sartre's play was that M. duPont Rape me? Why, man, you must be 
unish- et la P .. . respectueuse.” thought it slanderous, while the Amer- crazy!” 
y shall But the real fuss was over The Re- icans knew better. With six persons Fred, of course, knows that Lizzie is 
nm per- spectful Whore on the grounds, to use lynched in the United States in 1946 the woman involved and is determined 
vote. the illuminating phrase of the Paris and thousands since records have been to get her to admit to the attempted 
11 mo- Municipal Councilor, M. Frédéric du kept, no informed American could well rape. He even goes to the le of 


it will Pont, that the play was “ a gross defa- object to La Putain on the grounds of giving his and the town’s version of 
Mation against the great American de- “defamation.” what had actually happened in that 


lig 


coach a few days earlier. Lizzie, how- 
ever, sticks to her story that the Negroes 
in her coach never molested her, and 
that some white men entered and made 
an unprovoked attack upon the Ne- 
groes. One of the Negroes was killed; 
the other escaped. 

It now turns out that Fred’s real pur- 
pose in spending the night with Lizzie 
was to get her to sign a statement ac- 
cusing the surviving Negro of the at- 
tempted attack, in order to free his 
cousin, Thomas, the man being held 
for the shooting. But Lizzie refuses to 
sign. 

Enter two cops who are working in 
cahoots with Fred. They try to 
frighten Lizzie into giving her signa- 
ture, but she is adamant and refuses to 
sign. Then Fred’s father, Senator 
Clark, comes in to plead with Lizzie. 
He tells her that he does not want his 
nephew, Thomas, to go to jail for shoot- 
ing a Negro; that Thomas’ mother’s 
heart will be broken if her son is con- 
victed; and that Thomas’ mother is his 
sister and he is ying to help her. The 
Senator even hints that his family will 
make her respectable if she signs. Un- 
der this sentimental barrage Lizzie 
signs. As soon as this is reported to 
the mob, the man-hunt is on. Though 
the right Negro is not caught, one is 
lynched anyway. 

In the meantime the hunted Negro, 
who has managed to elude the mob, 
returns to Lizzie’s room, seeking reluge. 
Though she lets him in, she refuses to 
hide him and gives him a revolver with 
which to defend himself. ‘Now, I’m 
going to open the door and invite them 
in,” explains Lizzie. ‘For twenty-five 
years they have been short-changing me 
with white-haired old mothers, war 
heroes, and the great American nation. 
Now I know better. I won't be taken 
in any longer. I’m going to open the 
door and explain to them: ‘He’s here. 
Yes, he’s here, but he’s done nothing. 
They made me sign. I swear to God 
he did nothing.” _ 

“But they won’t believe you,” says 
the Negro. “Perhaps they won't. Per- 
haps they won’t believe me. Then 
you'll aim your revolver and if they 
won't go away, you'll shoot into the 
mob,” urges Lizzie. “But others will 
come,” says the Negro. “But you'll 
shoot the others, too. And if you see 
the Senator’s son, Fred, please don’t 
miss him, because he’s the one at the 
bottom of all this. We're cornered any- 
way. This is our last chance. [ tell 
you, if they catch you here, my life’s 
not worth a dime. Just as well die 
fighting,” she says. 

But the Negro says he cannot shoot 
white folks. Hearing noises on the 
steps, Lizzie hides him in the bath- 


room. It is Fred, coming to ask her 
to accept his offer of a mansion on the 
hill. He hears a noise in the bathroom 
and asks who it is. It is just another 
customer, Lizzie explains; but Fred is 
not convinced and flings open the bath- 
room door. The Negro flees; Fred 
shoots at him, but misses. He is prob- 
ably caught later by the mob. The 
play closes with Lizzie accepting Fred’s 
offer of a mansion, money, and jewels. 

Does this story slander the South? 
The answer, of course, is an emphatic 
NO. There is no incident in the nine 
scenes of this play for which one can- 
not find an actual counterpart in the 
South. As a matter of fact some scenes 
read like skillful reporting of the no- 
torious Scottsboro case. Sartre has a 
firm grasp on the essential character- 
istics of the Southerner, his insensate 
hatreds, his frustrations; his lofty moral 
pretensions, his sadistic prejudices, and 
his fraudlent chivalry. 

The Respectful Whore is probably 
the world’s only funny play about a 
southern lynching, what the French call 
a comédie-bouffe. Of course, there are 
faults in the play and some of the 
scenes are, to say the least, highly im- 
plausible. For example, no Negro ac- 
cused of attempted rape upon a white 
woman in the South would dare seek 
out that woman to ask her to testify 
in his favor. Such things simply do not 
happen in the South! And imagine a 
Negro being pursued by a mob seeking 
refuge in that same trollop’s room. Or 
can you imagine a white woman giving 
a Negro a gun to defend himself against 
a white mob? Or, if given a gun, whin- 
ing as this one does: “I can’t shoot 
white folks?” Can you imagine a promi- 
nent southern white man being ar- 
rested for shooting a Negro, especiall 
when that adie wan oe in dione 
of a white woman’s honor? 


Excepting a few minor faults, as 
above, the play is a more or less ac- 
curate transcript of certain aspects of 
the southern scene with its “so red the 
rose” traditions, its intense family 
pride, its inverted patriotism, its cul- 


A REQUEST 


Dr. Herbert Aptheker is now en- 
gaged in editing the letters and 
papers of William Edward Burghardt 
Du Bois. Will those having such 
manuscripts please communicate 
with Dr. Aptheker at 


1015 Washington Avenue 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


The Crisis | 


tural barreness, and its cancerous rage 
prejudice. 

As for the characters in the play, 
Sartre’s heroine, the trollop Lizzie, is 
fundamentally the most morally honest 
person in the play. The play has an 
excellent cast, including Hélén Bossis 
as Lizzie; Y. Vincent, as Fred; and 
Habib Benglia, as the Negro. 

J. W. & 


CENTENNIAL TEA 


A Liberian centennial tea was held 
in the assembly room of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 195 
East 52nd St., New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 21. The tea was held under the 
auspices of Mrs. Wendell Willkie and 
Mrs. Kendall Emerson. Speakers were 
Mrs. Ellen Mills Scarbrough, senior su- 
pervisor of public instruction in the 
Republic of Liberia; and Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, executive director of the 
Phelps Stokes Fund. 


PI LAMBDA THETA 
AWARDS 


The Pi Lambda Theta, National As- 
sociation for Women in Education, is 
again this year announcing the grant- 
ing of two awards of $400 each for sig- 
nificant research studies on “Profes- 
sional Problems of Women.” The 
awards will be granted on or before 
August 15, 1947. 

An unpublished study may be sub- 
mitted on any aspect of the profes- 
sional problems and contributions of 
women, either in education or some 
other field. No study granted an award 
shall become the property of Pi Lamb- 


da Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta 


in any way restrict the subsequent pub- 
lication of a study for which an award 
is granted, except that Pi Lambda 
Theta shall have the privilege of insert- 
ing an introductory statement in the 
printed form of the study for which an 
award is made. 

A study may be submitted by any 
individual whether or not engaged at 
present in educational work, or by any 
chapter or group members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. 


DREAMER DECEASED 
(An Epitaph for George W. Carver) 


Dreamer deceased; 

From earth’s life released: 
Once Fire was fleshed, 
But now gathers rust; 

In earth lies enmeshed 
And dreams in the dust. 


Avon SMOLLER 
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A TESTIMONIAL 
FOR SERVICE 


ciation of New York the most 

distinguished literary club in the 
United States, celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its founding by 
a dinner in its club house attended by 
four hundred members. After the din- 
ner and the speeches made after it the 
members adjourned to the regular 
meeting room where still further exer- 
cises were held. The outstanding fea- 
ture of these was the acclaim given to 
some fifteen of the Negro employees of 
the club, who have served it fifteen or 
more years. William Pringle, now in 
charge of the billiard room, who is in 
his 49th year of service, received a 
gold medal as well as a framed testi- 
monial. Four others, John Campbell, 
Charles Smith, Frank Grant and Wil- 
liam Daniel, received silver medals and 
strong testimonials to their faithful 
service of twenty-five or more years, 
while bronze medals and the accom- 
panying acknowledgements of high 
character and devoted fidelity to duty 
for fifteen years. went to the assistant 
librarian, Andrew M. Burris, and to 
nine other workers, Maynard Thomas, 
Marshall Thomas, Percy Squires, An- 
drew Cisco, Samuel Middleton, David 
Davidson, Edward Cruse, Emanuel 
Welters and Sherman Woodruff. 

While white employees were also rec- 
ognized for similar service, the ap- 
plause given to these colored co-work- 
ers was More spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic than that for more than two or 
three of the others—among them the 
superintendent. It was a moving proof 
of the friendship, respect and regard 
the membership has for its colored 
staff in which there is not the slightest 
condescension, but a genuine as well 
as hearty appreciation of their sterl- 
ing qualities, their reliability and their 
pride in the club, which could not pos- 
ibly be greater. 

These men often take part in the 
Century’s ceremonies, as when on New 
Year’s Eve four of them carry the large 
punch-bowl in the midnight procession 
of the members to welcome in the New 
Year. Mr. Burris, for example, lights 
the lamp on the silver memorial col- 
umn which has burned at every meet- 
ing of the Century since May, 1901. 
Before that time it similarly served The 
Column, a literary society founded in 
1825 whose last two members donated 
the silver column to The Century. 

William Daniel has long welcomed 
all who come to the Club. Standing 
by the name-board in the front hall, his 
beaming smile is never failing, and his 


O January ig The Century Asso- 


amazing memory for names and faces 
astounds everyone. 

Altogether nearly one-half of the 
Century’s employees, some twenty-nine 
men, are colored. It would be difficult 
to imagine anywhere more complete 
cooperation than there is in the Cen- 
tury or a finer mutual understanding, 
or better team-work based on genuine 


friendship. 


OswALp GARRISON VILLARD 





TURKISH ENGINEER 








Top, Halit Der’er; bottom, Der’er and his 


wife. There seems to be much more social 
democracy in Turkey than in the “democratic” 
United States if the position of Mr. Der’er in 
the Turkish merchant marine is any indica- 
tion. Mr. Der’er is chief engineer of the 
Turkish ship Bakir, which docked at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in March. A Turkish Negro from 


“Istanbul, Der’er works for the Devlet Deniz 
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Yollavi State Seas Transportation) and is a 
graduate of the Marine, Navy and Navigation 
school of that city. His present job came 
through the Turkish civil service and he has 
worked for the State Seas Transportation for 
the past twenty-five years. The 49-year-old 
officer ranks second in command on the Bakir 
to the captain, Nezihi Arda. 





HOW MUCH ; 


How much do I owe thee 
Land of hope and glory? 
How much boundless loyalty 
Mother of the free? 


How loud shall I sing the song 
Shall I too extol thee? 

Must I believe the ringing gong 
As it chimes HAIL LIBERTY? 


Can I place my trust in thee 
Land of hope and glory? 

How much will thy ransom be 
Mother of the free? 


VaL Harris 


PRAYER 


Lord, send sleep to my tired eyes. 

They are so hot—brick ovens in the 
sun; 

They are so dusty — old books cob-- 
webbed in the bookshop; 

They are so dull—brown shoes, kicked! 
and scuffed. 


I cannot look at You tonight, 

For you would see the darkness circling: 
them, 

The rudely-etched, deep lines; 

And they are heavy and the lids would: 
droop, 

Hiding Your glory. 


God, while I am sleeping, rip away 

The coldness from the crescent moon: 

And pierce it into my eyes 

With diamonds stolen from the pointed 
stars. 


Then in the morning, I shall open eyes, 

Wide with the heaven in them. 

They will be cool and deep like the 
blue up there. 

They will shine and dance and sparkle; 

They will match the brown of a robin 
winging by. 

I shall see cloudy puffs and the sun’s. 
new gold. 

And then I'll lift my eyes to You, O 
God, 

And Your Image will remain, welled 
and bright within them. 


LORRETTA JOHNSON 
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Along the N.A.A.C_.P. Battlefront 


LYNCHING 


MINDEN LYNCHERS ON TRIAL: Trial 
of five white men charged with de- 
pas two Negroes, one of whom was 

aten to death, of their civil liberties 
opened in Federal District Court at 
Shreveport, La., on February 24. The 
five white men, two of them deputy 
sheriffs of Webster Parish, La., are 
charged with conspiracy to deprive Al- 
bert Harris, Jr., and John C. Jones of 
rights, privileges, and immunities guar- 
anteed them under the Constitution. 

Federal district attorney Malcolm La 
Fargue stated at the opening of the 
trial that the prosecution would prove 
that deputy sheriff O. H. Haynes, Jr., 
one of the defendants, released Jones 
and Harris to a mob who were present 
at the Webster Parish jail at 8:30 P. M., 
August 8, 1946, and that the other de- 
fendants, members of the group on 
trial, took Harris and Jones to a bayou 
three miles north of Minden, where 
Harris was beaten into unconsciousness 
and Jones fatally. Other defendants in 
the case were Sam Maddry, Sr., W. D. 
Perkins, Harry Perry, and deputy sher- 
iff C. N. Edwards. Charges against 
Minden police chief Benjamin Gantt 
were dropped because of lack of evi- 
dence. 

Chief witness against the defendants 
was 17-year-old Albert Harris, Jr., whose 
body is still covered with the scars left 
by the lynchers’ ropes and bludgeons. 
Young Harris is alive today because of 
the cooperation of NAACP investiga- 
tors on the spot and Association officials 
in New York. Harris was spirited out 
of Louisiana and kept in hiding by the 
Association until time for him to testify 
before a federal grand jury. 

The prosecution also had an impres- 
sive array of eyewitnesses, white and 
Negro, who saw the two Negroes seized 
by the mob in front of the jail. A Ne- 
gro couple also testified that Jones had 
been at their home the entire evenin 
of the Monday night when Mr. an 
Mrs. Maddry, Jr., alleged that Jones 
was trying to break into the Maddry 
home. 

On March 1 an all-white U. S. Dis- 
trict Court jury acquitted the five de- 
fendants after a five-day trial. 


SouTH CaroLina: On February 20 
eleven taxi drivers of Greenville con- 
fessed to complicity in the lynching of 
Willie Earle, 25-year-old Negro who 
was taken from the county jail at Pick- 
ens, S. C., on February 17, carried six 


BRANCH ACTIVITIES—Top, W. D. McLoud, vice-president of the Dayton, Ohio, branch pre- 

senting Mrs. Janie Hopey with an orchid at the installation banquet on January 3. (Sea Ohio 

branch news, page 120.) Bottom, Baltimore branch members are shown picketing Ford’s theatté, 

at Fayette and Eutaw streets, in protest against the jim-crow seating policy which restricts all 

Negro patrons to the top balcony. So far, Ford’s manager, Jack Little, has refused to make any 

change in policy. Shown, left to right, are Mrs. Juanita Jackson Mitchell, Miss Edna Johnson, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Meijer, and Mrs. Beatrice Martin. 
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miles out of town and then stabbed and 
shot to death. 

NAACP investigators said that Willie 
Earle was subject to epileptic attacks 
and that he was not regularly employed 
on this account. He is said to have 
arrived in his home at Liberty, S. C., six 
miles from Greenville, at 10:30 P. M. 
Saturday. The robbery and fatal 
attack on T. W. Brown, 50-year-old 
Greenville taxi driver, occurred Satur- 
day night. The possibility exists, say 
Association investigators in South Caro- 
lina, that Earle was innocent; but since 
the white taxi driver died soon after 
“identifying” Earle, there is now little 
chance that anyone else could be held 
for the crime for which Earle was 
lynched. 


Mos CastRATeEs VETERAN: The bi- 
zarre revenge of a white Mississippi 
man on a Negro for the latter’s interest 
in a Negro girl came to light recently 
in a report from the Chicago branch. 


Mrs. Vera McLaurin, who wrote the 
information to the branch, said that 
W. C. Holloway, a friend of McLaur- 
in’s, and Lawrence Calvin Jenkins, an 
honorably discharged Navy veteran, 
both of Collins, Miss., accepted a lift 
from a white man after attending a 
movie in Collins. They had gone only 
a short distance when the driver told 
Holloway to get out of the car and out 
of town right away. The driver said 
Jenkins was the man he wanted. 


The unnamed man then took Jen- 


kins to a side road off Highway 49, 
north of Collins, where a group of 
white men were waiting. They tied 
Jenkins to a tree and castrated him with 
a razor blade. 

Sheriff John Sandiford of Covington 
county said there was nothing he could 
do because Jenkins will not name his 
assailant, who is said to’be interested in 
a Negro girl and was resentful of Jen- 


Press Association 

LYNCH VICTIM Willie Earle, who was stabbed 

and shot to death near Greenville, S. C., lies 

m™ a mortuary. R. C. Herd, Greenville taxicab 
dispatcher, admits “executing” the Negro. 


kin’s attention to her. The sheriff 
found the rope and razor used in the 
attack. 


PARLIAMENTARY 


AusTIN-MaHoNEY But; Strong sup- 
port of this bill, whichwould outlaw 
discrimination in all schools and col- 
leges in the state of New York, was 
given in a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the NAACP board of di- 
rectors on February 10. 


RENT RisE: In testimony before the 
Senate Banking and Currency subcom- 
mittee on February 7 Leslie Perry, ad- 


DENIED ADMISSION—Ex-GI George Carter 

who was denied admission to the Connecticut 

National Guard. The Bridgeport-Stratford 
branch has taken up his fight. 


ministrative assistant, Washington bu- 
reau pointed out that any blanket rent 
increase would fall disproportionately 
hard upon Negro citizens. The amount 
- of housing for sale, or which is avail- 
able to Negroes, is, because of restric- 
tive covenants and agreements between 


Acme 
RENT PICKETS—A few of the thousand New 
Yorkers, including pickets from the New York 
branch, who staged a “March on Albany” on 
February 18 to demand legislation i 
for the freezing of rents, non-eviction, and 
public housing. 


rivate builders and landlords, severely 
fimnited. Hence the demand always ex- 
ceeds the supply and the Negro ten- 
ant becomes an easy victim for exploita- 
tion. 


ANTI-LABoR Bitts: On March 20 


. Clarence Mitchell, labor secretary of 


the NAACP, testified before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Welfare in 
cogoeen to the four “labor-control” 
bills, S. 55, S. 360, S. 105, and S. 193, 
now pending before the Senate. Mr. 
Mitchell said that he was speaking not 
only for the one and a half million Ne- 
gro workers in CIO and AFL unions, 
but also for the millions of yet. unor- 
ganized colored agricultural workers 
now being encouraged to join unions 
in order to raise their standard of living 
and increase their security. 

Mr. Mitchell defended the right of 
labor to strike, opposed destruction of 
the closed shop, the union shop, main- 
tenance of membership, and other 
benefits won by labor through the years. 


ANTI-FILIBUSTER RESOLUTION: Testi- 
mony in support of two anti-filibuster 
resolutions was presented on February 
4 before the Senate subcommitte of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion by Leslie Perry, administrative 
assistant, backing the anti-filibuster 
resolutions now before the Senate. 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Quotas Acceprep: Branches and 
states have whole-heartedly accepted 
the “Make it a Million” goal of the 
Association’s membership campaign. 








The largest states and branches have 
started their drives early. The Ohio 
state conference of branches has ac- 
cepted its quota of 42,000; A. Maceo 
Smith, secretary of the Texas state con- 
ference, reports that Texas has ror wR 
its quota of 55,000 and designated Mrs. 
Lulu B. .White, state director of 
branches, to promote the campaign; 
North Carolina has accepted its goal 
of 25,000; New York, 35,000; and Mi- 
chigan, 25,000. The following branches 
have set top goals for themselves: Wash- 
ington, D. C., 20,000; Philadelphia, 
20,000; Kansas City, Missouri, 7,500; 
Cincinnati, 10,000; Louisville, 5,000; 
Nashville, 5,000; Memphis, 5,000; Los 
Angeles, 20,000; New Haven, 1,000; 
Montgomery, 2,500; Bridgeport, 2,500; 
Durham, 750; Greensboro, 1,000. 

Among the prominent speakers who 
have agreed to speak on behalf of the 
campaign are the following: Charles W. 
Anderson, Louisville, Ky., attorney; 
Rev. Archibald J. Carey, t Chicago 
pastor; Lucian B. Meriwether, Indian- 
apolis city councilman; Rev. Robert 
Bradby, president of the Detroit 
branch; Theodore M. Berry, president 
of the Cincinnati branch; Dr. R. C. 
Riddle, distinguished physician of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Dr. John W. Davis, 
president West Virginia State College; 
and Z. Alexander Looby, attorney in 
the Columbus, Tenn.., trials. 





L. Monroe 
ANNUAL BANQUET —Guest speaker Dr. Charles H. Wesley (lower left), president Wilberforce 


university, and officers of the Dayton, Ohio, branch present an annual banquet held on January 

31. Others in the picture are, first row, Miley C, Williamson, executive secretary; Dr. M. R. 

Clarke, president; standing, left to right, Oliver Robinson, treasurer; W. D. McLoud, vice- 
president; and Rev. G. W. Reed, chairman executive committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FIELD SECRETARY: Gloster B. Current, 


director of branches, announces the ap- © 


pointment of Miss Marion O. Bond as 
new assistant field secretary to take the 
place of Miss Noma Jensen, who re- 
signed March 1. Miss Bond has been 
national sales representative with the 
Pepsi-Cola Company for the past five 
years. She is a graduate of Lane col- 
lege, Jackson, Tennessee. Miss Bond 
will continue the work Miss Jensen has 
been engaged in since October of 1945, 
specializing in the field of intercultural 
education for the Association. 


West Coast CONFERENCE: More than 
100 delegates from branches in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
Idaho, Utah, and Arizona registered at 
the regional conference held in San 
Francisco March 7-8. Noah W. Griffin, 
West Coast secretary, was in charge of 
the arrangements. Among those on 
the program were Gloster B. Current, 
Clarence Mitchell, labor secretary; 
Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel; and 
Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary. Em- 
ployment, housing, education, and 
other problems were discussed during 
the two-day session. 


New Orrice: The West Coast office 
of the NAACP is now located at 916 
Kearney Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, 
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The Crisis 


STATEMENT ON HUMAN RiIGHTs: On 
February 21 the NAACP presented to 
the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations a statement on the 
denial of human rights to minorities in 
the case of citizens of Negro descent in 
the United States and appealed to the 
United Nations for redress. 


The statement was prepared by W. 
E. B. Du Bois, director of special re- 
search, NAACP; Earl B. Dickerson, 
president of the National Bar Associa- 
tion; Milton R. Konvitz, associate pro- 
fessor at Cornell; William R. Ming, 
Jr., associate professor, University of 
Chicago Legal Institute; Leslie Perry, 
administrative assistant, NAACP; and 
Dr. Rayford Logan, professor of his- 
tory, Howard university. 


The statement contains an introduc 
tion by Dr. Du Bois and chapters on 
the denial of legal rights of American 
Negroes from 1787 to 1914; the legal 
status of Americans of Negro descent 
since World War I; the present legal 
and social status of the American Ne- 
gro; patterns of social discrimination 
against Negroes; and a review of the 
charter of UN and its provisions for 
human rights and the rights of mi- 
norities, as well as decisions already 
taken under this charter. 






What the Branches 
Are Doing 






As a result of the 
efforts of the BrincEPoRT-STRATFORD 
branch and its executive secretary, 
Mary H. Thornton, Governor James L. 
McConaughy (R.) of Connecticut has 


CONNECTICUT: 


‘ Clark Photo 
MEDAL PRESENTATION—Madison Jones, Jr, 
administrative assistant, national office, NAACP, 
is shown presenting the life membership certi- 
ficate and medal to miss Justina K. Spencer of 
the Roanoke, Va., branch. This is the first time 
that any NAACP branch has taken out a life 
membership with the national office. 
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has taken steps to find out why Negroes 
are not admitted to the Connecticut 
National Guard. The governor learned 
of the practice when it was brought to 
his attention by the branch. 


He said that he was “unqualifiedly 
opposed” to it and in telegrams to the 

vernors of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, Governor Mc- 
Conaughy asked: 


“Are you satisfied with Army policy 
of segregating into special units Negro 
soldiers of your state who desire to 
serve in the National Guard? I am 
not. I have just learned of this prac- 
tice. I know the Navy has ended dis- 
crimination. I do not want to see it in 
Connecticut Army units.” 


McConaughy said he sent telegrams 
to these governors because their states, 
with Connecticut, have units in the 
43rd division. 


The man responsible for the actions 
of the Connecticut governor is ex-GI 
George Carter, an ETO veteran and 
the holder of a purple heart. About a 
month ago Carter and a white friend 
strolled into the Bridgeport armory to 
enlist in the guard. ‘The officer in 
charge said: “You could join—you 


never could,” pointing to Carter. 
The official War Department posi- 


tion on the segregation of Negroes in 
National Guard units was set forth by 
Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. 
Petersen in a letter addressed to Miss 
Thornton under date of Februray 14: 


“The latest and only authoritative 
statement on the utilization of Negro 
manpower in the Army is set forth in 
War Department Circular 124. ... 


“The National Guard of the United 
States is a Reserve Component of the 
Army of the United States and as such 
is administered, armed, uniformed, and 
trained by the Federal Government. 
The recruitment of enlisted men and 
the appointment of officers and the 
policies with respect thereto are a func- 
tion delegated the National Guards of 
the several states, territories, and the 
District of Columbia.” 


CoLorapo: The ten-point program of 
the Cotorapo Sprincs branch for 1947 
is a follows: (1) State FEPC; (2) equal 
employment in city owned utilities; (3) 
against police brutality; (4) enforce- 
ment of the state civil rights bill; (5) 
fight for service in public eating places; 
(6) fight against discriminatory seating 
in theatres; (7) fight for equal educa- 
tion; (8) fight for equal hospitalization, 
social welfare, recreation and housing; 
(9) organization of state NAACP pro- 
gram; (10) and consultation with au- 


Rapid News Photo 


PERSONAL SECRETARY—Mrs. Viola Lewis Scott of New York City is probably the only colored 

woman in the country holding a major secretarial position on a big white magazine. Mrs. Scott 

is personal secretary to Henry A. Wallace, editor of the liberal weekly, THe NEw REPusLic. 
Mrs. Scott was formerly secretary to THE CRISIS. 


thorities on the jim crow (Colorado 
Southern) car that is brought out of 
Texas into Colorado. 


Districr oF CoLumsia: In February 
the WasHINGTON branch offered testi- 
mony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency sub committee in opposition 
to all bills under consideration by that 
committee which would permit general 
rent increase. The committee was also 


asked to retain present rent-control 
laws. 


MaryLanp: A Negro has been em- 
ployed at the city hall as a guard for 
the first time in the history of Balti- 
more. David L. Hubbard, a recent 
graduate of the BALTIMorE branch po- 
lice school conducted by Edward N. 
Wilson, registrar at Morgan, is the new 
appointee. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE CHAPTER—Maxine Sullivan with members of the Columbia university 


. college chapter for whom she entertained at their first dance on February 14. With Miss Sullivan, 


left to right, are Al Greenberg, Bill Wright, Mrs. Ruby Hurley, youth secretary, NAACP; Burg- 
hardt Turner, behind Miss Sullivan; and two unnamed Columbia students. 
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SECRETARY—Mary H. Thornton, executive 
secretary Bridgeport-Stratford, Conn., branch. 
See “Branch News,” page 118. 


Missouri: The picket line of the 
Kansas City branch around the Kansas 
City music hall took a holiday on 
February 12, Lincoln’s birthday, not 
because it was the Emancipator’s birth- 
day, but because Muriel Rahn, noted 
concert star, was scheduled to sing 
there. 


For the past several months the Kan- 
sas City branch has been protesting 
against the jim-crow policy of the 
music-hall management which requires 
all Negroes to sit in the balcony. Some 
of the local theatres bar Negroes en- 
tirely. But in the case of Miss Rahn, 
who is under Negro management, the 
branch took a firm legal stand against 
the music-hall policy. 

The local sponsors of the concert, 
Myles C. Stevens, Elmer C. Jackson, 
and James A. Hamlett, all attorneys, 
and a fourth member, Edward Good- 
loe, a local police officer, and all tax- 
payers, demanded and obtained use of 
the publicly-owned music hall, and 
then told the management: “ We are 
going to give a public concert here and 
we're not going to ‘discriminate’ 
against our white friends. They may 
come and sit wherever they please in 
this auditorium, just as we are going to 
do. We are not prejudiced.” 

The management felt that the three 
Negro lawyers knew the law, and that 
the police were ready to back them 
up. Negroes and whites sat together 
and everybody was satisfied. 


New Jersey: Nearly one hundred 
members of the branch of the ORANGES 
attended the regular monthly meeting 
on February 11, at which time the 


newly elected officers and members of 
the executive board were installed by 
Reverend Sulli¥an, pastor of the First 
Baptist church, South Orange. 


The following officers were installed: 
Samuel A. Williams, president; David 
De Graffenreid, vice-president; Mrs. 
H. T. Manning, second vice-president; 
Mrs. A. L. Bruce, secretary; Miss Eliza- 
beth Alfred, assistant secretary; Dr. E. 
B. Simmons, financial secretary; and 
Mrs. Mary C. Woody, treasurer. 


Members of the executive board are: 
William Ourdy, Joseph Mumforf, Mrs. 
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APPOINTEE Ridgley C. Bennett, Jr., 17, is to 

take the West Point entrance examinations. 

Bennett, a pupil at Stowe Teachers college, St. 

Louis, Mo., was appointed by Rep. Claude I. 
Bakewell (R., Mo.). 


Cora Johnson, Mrs. Delia Martin, Mrs. 
Mary Christian, and Mrs. Amy Ray. 

Mr. Williams, in his acceptance 
speech, said, among other things, “The 
greatest success this branch has en- 
joyed, I think, was during the year 
1944-1945. The year when we had 
1,500 members. We were very proud 
of the accomplishments of our branch. 
I think that we could well return to 
the methods we used in those years. .. . 
We will try very hard to make our 
meetings more entertaining and more 
educational. .. .” 


The Crisis 





The 38th anniversary tea of the 
branch of the Oranges was given by the 
entertainment committee on Feb 
16 at the Oakwood branch of the 
YWCA. David De Graffenreid, vice 
president, acted as master of cere. 
monies, and Gloster B. Current, di- 
rector of branches, was the guest 
speaker. 









Oulo: The Dayton branch held its 
first annual banquet on January 41, 
with Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president 
of Wilberforce university, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Other speakers on the 
program included Judges Calvin Craw- 
ford, Montgomery county. common 
pleas court, and Mason Douglas, a 
former member of the Montgom 
county bench. Judge Mason installed 
the officers for the year 1947. 


Dr. M. R. Clarke was re-elected presi- 
dent, and was the recipient of a gift 
from the branch in recognition of his 
long and faithful years of service. Mrs. 
Janie Hopey, a 72-year-old matron, was 
presented with an orchid in recogni- 
tion of her services. 


As an outgrowth of the complaint 
lodged by the Cincinnati branch rela- 
tive to the listing of an examination 
for junior social worker, white, by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, 
the city council has instructed ci 
manager Wilbur R. Kellogg to investi- 
gate and report on the branch protest. 
Mr. Kellogg reported that while the 
civil service code does not forbid use of 
the word “white” in the listing, it will 
in the future refrain from “making any 
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POLICE CAPTAIN Emanuel Kline of New 

York City, attached to the East 104th Street 

Police Station, is the first of his race to achieve 
this rank on the New York police force. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE of the youth councils and college chapters of the NAACP met in New York City in 
the Wendell Willkie Memorial building February 15-16 to implement resolutions and recommendations made at the 8th annual youth con- 


ference held last November in New Orleans, La. 


Shown here are members of committee present: left to right, Bernard Jackson, Boston, 


Mass.; John Rigby, Alabama A. & M. college; Millie Brown, Seattle, Wash.; Robert Wilson, Columbia, S. C.; Gloria Rayford, Hampton 
Institute; back row, Charles Lewis, Boston; Daniel Neuson, Detroit, Mich.; Bernard Brown, St. Louis, Mo.; Lasker Schwartz, Columbia 
university; James Herndon, president Georgia state conference of youth councils and Morehouse college chapter; Iris Rittenberg, Cornell uni- 


such listing as the one complained 


about.” 

Another instance of the “whitewash” 
tactics of the Cincinnati police depart- 
ment is evidenced by the report on the 
investigation of the case of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia —Turner of 1225 W. Seventh 
street, whose home was broken into by 
police officers of District 4 at the direc- 
tion of Sgts. Robert Roncker and 
Ralph Bronstrop on January 24. 

Mrs. Turner, an evangelist of the 
True Vine Spiritual church, was up- 
stairs observing her day of prayer when 
her home was entered by a squad of 
policemen. They had broken the lock 
on her front door and against her pro- 
tests began to search her house. Mrs. 
Turner brought her complaint to the 
branch, at whose insistence councilman 
Rollin H. Everett demanded a report 
from the city manager. 

The report states that the officers had 
had the entire row of houses under 
surveillance for some time, and had 
thought the house at 1225, W. Seventh 
street unoccupied. The report states 
that when the officers knocked, they 
teceived no answer, and therefore they 
walked in. Lt. Col. William C. Adams, 
assistant chief of police, claims that the 
officers were “over zealous” and that 
they have been cautioned not to do this 
again. 

As a result of his fight in the matter, 


the branch wrote councilman Rollin 


H. Everett a letter of praise. Mr. Ev- 
€rett claims that the leadership in the 


versity; and John Matthews, Syracuse university. 


police department is responsible for 
many of the acts of police violance and 
disregard for civil liberties. 

ohn W. Keefe, executive secretary 
of the local chapter of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, de- 
livered the principal address at the 
February 23 meeting of the branch 
held in the Allen Temple AME 
church. 


PENNSYLVANIA: In PHILADELPHIA the 
branch got Mayor Bernard D. Samuel 
to sign the following proclamation: 


Whereas the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has designated 
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CENTENARIAN Mrs. Martha H. Shepherd 

(left), blind and living with her daughter, 

Mrs. Rebecca Blackman, New York City, cele- 

brated her 101st birthday on December 31 at 

a party in her home. Her birthday cake had 

one large candle for the 100 years and one 
small candle for the one year. 


Sunday, February 9 for the commemoration 
and celebration of the establishment of the 
Association thirty-eight years ago, and 

Whereas the Philadelphia branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has arranged special exercises 
to emphasize the importance of supporting 
the purposes for which the organization was 
founded, and 

Whereas it is particularly appropiate that 
the proposed observance should be held in 
February, during which Americans observe the 
birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington, who had so much to do with 
the establishment and advancement of our 
country, 

Now, therefore, I, Bernard Samuel, Mayor of 
the City of Philadelphia, call upon as many of 
our people as possible to give encouragement 
to the Association which was founded for a 
laudable purpose and which, in Philadelphia, 
has the support of leaders in various walks of 
municipal life. 

Given under my hand and Seal of the City 
of Philadelphia this seventh day of 
February one thousand nine hundred 
forty-seven. 


TENNESSEE: The JOHNSON CITY 
branch observed its third anniversary 
with a mass meeting on February 16 at 
the Thankful Baptist church, with at 
torney Maurice C. Weaver of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., as the principal speaker. 

Negro history week was celebrated by 
the Lonc BrancH NAACP with serv- 
ices in the Trinity AME church. The 
program was sponsored jointly by the 
branch and the United Citizens Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination. Prin- 
cipal speaker was Miss Ella Baker, 
former director of branches of the 
NAACP, who spoke from the subject 





“Negro Progress and the National 
Crisis.” 


Texas: Thomas Bledsoe, New York 
City, and C. W. Williams, of the local 
school, were recent ABILENE branch 
speakers. New branch project is the ac- 
cumulation of books by and about Ne- 
groes. Mrs. Nora Everton, of Hardin- 
Simmons, made a generous money con- 
tribution toward this end. 


Book Reviews 


SLAVE PATTERNS 


Slave and Citizen: The Negro in the 
Americas. By Frank Tannen- 
baum. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. XI+128+-XI pp. 
$2.00. 


This little book is a provocative, well- 
documented analysis of the four hun- 
dred years of Negro chattel slavery in 
the Americas. Mr. Tannenbaum admits 
that his little book “raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. And the ques- 
tions it raises are those that trouble 
our own day. They are questions of 
freedom, liberty, justice, law, and mor- 
ality.” 

Our author points out that the set- 
tlement of America was not just a Eu- 
ropean enterprise but the joint work of 
European and African peoples. “For 
the slave trade is better viewed as a 
migratory movement—forced migra- 
tion, if you will, but still one of the 
greatest population movements of all 
time.” As a result Negroes now people 
the Americas from Point Barrow to the 
Strait of Magellan. Of the 274 million 
people in all the Americas about 42 
million, or 15 percent, are Negroes. 
The figure, however, is an estimate 
since there is no generally acceptable 
definition of “Negro.” Descendants of 
the former slaves are, however, by no 
means uniformly distributed in the 
Americas and what might be called the 
zone of Negro influence extends from 
the southern littoral of North America, 
through the Antilles, and down the lit- 
toral of South America as far south as 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Negroes make up 60 percent of the 
population of the Antilles; 34 percent 
in Brazil; 56 percent in Panama; 28 
percent in Colombia; 9 percent in Nic- 
aragua; 4 percent in Costa Rica; 12 
percent in the United States; 2 percent 
in Mexico. In Alaska they are 0.21 


percent; in Argentina, 0.114 percent. 


Argentina at one time had a consider- 
able Negro population but it has now 
been absorbed. 

There were Negro slaves in the Iber- 
ian Peninsula at the time of the dis- 
covery of America, and they were being 
imported into Portugal as early as 1433 
to labor on the latifundia of the mili- 
tary and religious orders, They made 


up a large part of the population of 
the province of Algarve and from the 
15th century onward they were said 
to outnumber the white population even 
in Lisbon. They were also a consider- 
able element in the Spanish population. 
Nothing then was more natural than 
the early Spanish-Portuguese importa- 
tion of Negroes into their colonies in 
the New World. Legalization of the 
trade in the Antilles is supposed to 
have begun with the Spanish royal 
edict of September 16, 1501. When 
Nicolas de Ovando arrived in Espanola 
as governor in 1502 he had Negroes 
among his settlers. 

Begun by the Portuguese, the trade 
was at various times in the hands. of 
the Spaniards, the Dutch, the Swedes, 
the Danes, and the English. British 
monopoly of the trade stems from the 
signing of the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. In Liverpool “one half the ship- 
ping in that port was engaged in Afri- 
can trade in 1774.” Slavers bartered 
iron bars, beads, sheets, and other 
goods manufactured in Europe for Ne- 
groes from Africa, who were in turn 
sold in the Americas at enormous 
profit. 

Just how many Negroes were torn 
from Africa will never be known, but 
the number has been put conservatively 
at 20 million. The trade was “exceed- 
ingly cruel” and “developed a kind of 
opaqueness to human suffering” which 
lingers on into the present century. 

“Despite the cost in life, sorrow, and 
broken bodies, the Negro became the 
effective means for the colonization of 
vast American regions. Cotton and t.- 
bacco in the United States, sugar in the 
West Indies, cocoa in Venezuela, sugar, 
mining, and coffee in Brazil, and a 
thousand other kinds of enterprise 
everywhere else were dependent upon 
the Negro... Without the Negro the 
texture of American life would have 
been different.” 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s chief concern in 
his little book is with the contrast be- 
tween the British and the Spanish-Por- 
tuguese ways of handling the Negro. 
The Spanish-Portuguese slave pattern 
had “a different moral and legal set- 
ting” from that of the English. They 
“were not strangers to slavery” and 
they had an effective slave law and a 
religious institution which proclaimed 
the “identity of human nature.” “That 
is, in their brotherhood as children of 
one God, the bondsman and the master 
are equal in his sight. This does not 
involve a repudiation of slavery, but 
rather an assertion that spiritually 
they are equal.” 

The English, on the other hand, 
strangers to slavery and Negroes, had 


Lasting Peace and Democracy 
By P. A. Stephens 

This book has a special appeal for Fair 

Treatment of Smaller Nations and Dependent 

Peoples. Order your copy now, as the supply 

is definitely limited. 


Price $2.50 
THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS 
1917 Citico Ave., Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 
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no effective slave codes, no deeply felt 
belief in human equality, and few esca- 
lators to manumission. In other words, 
the Spanish-Portuguese slave pattern 
facilitated manumission and then tend- 
ed to accept the freedman as an equal 
in the community; the English pattern 
erected barriers to freedom and then 
hounded the freedman, when he achiev- 
ed it, as a pariah. Under the Iberian 
system the slaves were encouraged to 
seek freedom, and they had rights 
which were respected. But under the 
English system the slave had slight 
hope of freedom, and little protection 
from the law. 

This gap between the Spanish-Por- 
tuguese and the English patterns ex- 
plains the present difference between 
Latin-American and American prac- 
tices and attitudes toward the Negro. 
In Latin America the Negro is being 
absorbed; in the United States he is an 
encysted body. 

The uninformed reader coming for 
the first time upon this book might get 
the impression that the Spanish-Por- 
tuguese system was much more lenient 
than it actually was. It must be re- 
membered that Spanish-Portuguese 
laws on slavery were not always en- 
forced, and that though emancipation 
was not infrequent the total number 
of freedmen at the end of the colonial 
period probably did not exceed 15 per- 
cent of the Negro population. Very 
often the manumitted slave found that 
he had merely jumped from the frying- 
pan of chattel-slavery into the fire of 
debt-slavery and semi-serfdom, which 
had appeared before 1800. 

Though emphasis in the book is on 
the juridical difference between the 
Spanish-Portuguese and the English 
systems, the real difference goes much 
deeper. Racially, the Iberians were 
much closer to the Negroes than the 
English. Public sentiment in Spain and 
Portugal was much more favorable to- 
ward Negroes and Negroids because the 
Spanish-Portuguese were themselves 
a mixed people with a large dosage of 
Negro blood. The Moors conquered the 
Peninsula in 711 A.D. under command 
of the Negro Tarik, and stayed on for 
centuries; in 1086 another wave of 
Negroes and Negroids came in with the 
invasion from Upper Senegal; and 
much later there were the Almoravides, 
another Negroid people. This is a very 
stimulating book. 

J. W. Ivy 


THEOLOGICAL APPROACH 


Color and Conscience: The Irrepres- 
sible Conflict. By Buell G. Galla- 
gher. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1946. IX+244pp. $2.50. 


A Negro made his way, along with 
several relatives, to a pew of a stately 
church. It was a giant edifice he was 
visiting, the glory of the community. 
Light, diffused by the stained glass 
windows, streamed down on the con- 
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gregation from above. The chant of the 
choir in that expensive interior seemed 
to come not from human voices, but 
from mysterious, heavenly sources be- 
hind him. Between the selections of the 
choir, the man felt, amidst such sol- 
emnity, that he was in the very pres- 
ence of God. He forgot his earthly 
problems, raised his eyes in devout 
contrition, and prayed. After a few 
minutes, he lowered them and, as he 
told me later, he noticed a small sign 
just a few seats ahead of him: “For 
Colored Worshippers Only.” Of course, 
he left the church at once. 

Buell G. Gallagher’s Color and Con- 
science settles conclusively the question 
that there can be absolutely no com- 
promise between color prejudice and 
Christiantiy. The author states that 
“there is not one island of theological 
thought or ecclesiastical practice in 
Christendom which can legitimately 
claim the ethical right to draw the lines 
of Christian fellowship in accordance 
with variations in skin color.” Christi- 
anity and color caste are irreconcilable. 

It is this forthright attitude that 
gives so much value to this book. It 
seems unfortunate, however, that Dr. 
Gallagher should confine his attention 
almost exclusively to the theological as- 
pects of race prejudice. But he wisely 
avoids dogmatism and does not main- 
tain, as many often do, that there is 
one sole cause for racial prejudice. 

One objection to the book is that it 
makes hard reading for the average 
layman, being confined as it is very 
largely to the theological approach. It 
seems designed for theologians and for 
those Christians who take their reli- 
gion with large doses of logic. 

An awakened Christian conscience 
could at least eliminate some of the 
rawer aspects of discrimination in 
white churches and religious organiza- 
tions. Dr. Gallagher makes it clear that 
there can be no true Christiantiy and 
no real democracy with color caste. 

—MARILYN KAEMMERLE 


¢ 


STOREHOUSES 
OF INFORMATION 


The Negro Handbook, 1946-1947. 
Edited by Florence Murray. New 
York: Current Books, Inc., A. A. 
Wyn, Publisher, 1947. VIII+ 
392pp. $5.00. 


Encyclopedia of the Negro: Prepara- 
atory Volume with Reference Lists 
and Reports. By W. E. B. Du 
Bois and Guy B. Johnson. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1946. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. 215pp. $3.25. 


Here are two useful handbooks for 
the desks of editors and teachers and 
the reference shelves of libraries. This 
is the third issue of Miss Murray’s Ne- 
gro Handbook, the first two having 


FLORENCE MURRAY 
Editor of The Negro Handbook. 


been published in 1942 and 1944; and 
the second enlarged edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of the Negro, the first hav- 
ing been published in 1945. 


There are eighteen chapters in The 
Negro Handbook covering all the major 
fields of Negro activity in this country: 
population, civil rights, health and vital 
statistics, crime, sports, housing, books, 
newspapers and periodicals, stage, 
screen, and radio, business, and other 
topics. I have found the book extremely 
interesting and a consultation of its 
pages turns up some significant but of- 
ten little known information. 

The state of Georgia, for instance, 
contains more Negroes than any other 
state in the union, though Mississippi 
has a higher percentage of Negroes in 
its total population. Georgia also carries 
away the palm in the number of “black- 
belt counties.”” Whereas Mississippi has 
only thirty-four counties in which Ne- 
groes constitute fifty percent or more 
of the population, Georgia has forty- 
six such counties. Mississippi, however, 
has more Negroes as full owners of 
their farms than any other state in the 
South; and Virginia, not Georgia, 
ranks second in Negro farm ownership. 

Though there are more Negroes resi- 
dent in New York City than in any 
other American urban center, they con- 
stitute, however, only 6.1 percent of 
the total population. And among cities 
of ten to twenty-five thousand Atlantic 
City, N. J., leads with Negroes making 
up 24.4 percent of its total population. 
Another interesting fact is that 16.2 
percent of the American Negro popula- 
tion is now urban. Negro females also 
outnumber Negro males in the ratio of 
100.0 females for every 95.0 males. 

What is a Negro? According to the 
definition of the United States Census, 
says the Handbook, “A person of mixed 
white and Negro blood should be re- 
turned as a Negro, no matter how small 
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the percentage of Negro blood.” Legal- 
ly, however, the definition varies from 
state to state and they are often mu- 
tually contradictory. 


I have learned that more than 750,- 
000 Negroes are members of unions, 
and I have also learned, much to my 
surprise, that the United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers Union (CIO) has more Ne- 
groes enrolled than any other single 
union—100,000. There are, of course, 
many other pertinent as well as inter- 
esting facts to be gleaned from this 
book. You can find out about suffrage 
cases, restrictive covenant cases, teach- 
ers’ salary fights, plays with racially 
mixed casts, books by and about Ne- 
groes, Negro schools and colleges, and 
a thousand other things. 


This second and enlarged edition of 
the Encyclopedia of the Negro has been 
pruned of the many errors which 
marred the first, and with additional 
entries gives the book eight pages more 
than those carried by the first edition. 
I should like to make it clear here that 
this is the preparatory volume to a pro- 
jected Negro encyclopedia, not the en- 
cyclopedia itself. The book has three 
chapters divided into an alphabetical 
list, notes on major subjects, and biblio- 
graphical suggestions; a discussion of 
library sources for Negro studies in 
the United States and abroad; and a 
bibliography of bibliographies dealing 
directly or indirectly with the Negro. 

The special value of this volume is 
that it furnishes a comprehensive guide 
to the reference material on the Negro 
available in most large libraries. 
Though the body of accumulated know- 
ledge on the Negro and his past is vast, 
there have heretofore been few reliable 
guides to this storehouse. This book to 
a large extent remedies this defect. No 
serious student of the Negro can afford 
to be without this volume. 


—J. W. Ivy 


Thomas Jefferson 
(Continued from page 112) 


not always be silent and that the 
friends to the rights of human nature 
will in the end prevail.” Thus Jefferson, 
writing to James Madison on April 25, 
1784. The Ordinance of 1784, had the 
slavery clause passed, would. have ex- 
cluded slavery from all new states 
formed out of western territory. But 
the date of such exclusion, 1800, would 
in the opinion of most historians, have 
given time for the establishment of 
slavery in the states formed by that date 
to an extent which would have made 
it extremely difficult to dislodge. Jeff- 
erson was in France when the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 was passed, of which a 
clause prohibited slavery, from the date 
of the adoption of the measure, in all 
of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the Ohio River. 
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At the period of his residence in 
France he was convinced that the 
United States ought to remain pre- 
dominantly agricultural. He wished 
never to see in the northern states the 
development of a proletariat such as 
the machine age had brought to Eng- 
land. And an industrialized South 
could only mean slaves become asscts 
rather than increasing liability and 
slavery entrenched and fortified. He 
gradually changed his views, to the 
point of believing the country should 
become self-sustaining industrially but 
not more. Industrialization of the 
South was soon on the way willy-nilly, 
with the patenting of Eli Whitney's 
cotton gin in 1794, and the moral and 
humane aspects of the slavery question 
were rapidly obscured by its politico- 
economic color. 


The Ohio Constitution 


There is evidence that Jefferson was 
behind a proposed — and defeated — 
clause for the new Consitution for the 
State of Ohio in 1802, which read “No 
person shall be held in slavery, if a 
male, after he is thirty-five years of age; 
or a female, after twenty-five years of 
age. Ohio rejected slavery entirely. 
Jefferson’s advocacy of such a measure 
is in line with his increasing fear lest 
the slavery question result in a line of 
political demarcation between slave 
states and free which would destroy the 
existence of the Union. Spreading the 
Negro population over a wider area 
would, so his theory ran, be better for 
the Negroes themselves and would 
really hasten the day of their emanci- 
pation state by state and peacefully. 

in 1808, as president, he signed the 
Act of Congress forbidding future im- 
portation of slaves, the earliest oppor- 
tunity for such an act under the Con- 
stitution. In 1819 the question of the 
admission of Missouri as a slave state 
or free broke upon the none too secure 
peace of the Sage of Monticello. “This 
momentous question, like a fire-bell in 
the night,” he wrote to John Holmes 
in 1820, “awakened and filled me with 
terror. I considered it at once as the 
knell of the Union. It is hushed indeed 
for the moment. But this is a reprieve 
only, not a final sentence. A geographic 
line, coinciding with a marked princi- 
ple, moral and political, once conceived 
and held up to the angry passions of 
men, will never be obliterated; and 
every new irritation will mark it deep- 
er and deeper. I can say, with conscious 
truth, that there is not a man on earth 
who would sacrifice more than I would 
to relieve us from this heavy reproach, 
in any practicable way. The cession of 
that kind of property, for so it is mis- 
named, is a bagatelle which would not 


cost me a second thought, if, in that 
way, a general emancipation and ex- 
patriation could be eftected; and grad- 
ually, with due sacrifices, I think it 
might be. But as it is, we have the 
wolf by the ears, and we can neither 
hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice 
is in one scale, and self-preservation in 
the other.” 


The subject so disturbed him that 
he refused to discuss it on the occasion 
of the Marquis de Lafayette’s last visit 
to Monticello in 1825. A few months 
later, Thomas Jefferson passed beyond 
reach of the coming conflict which his 
prophetic soul all to clearly envisioned. 


French Terror 


(Continued from page 110) 


down on the part of “Vichy” for a 
functionary who had been suspected of 
“De Guallisme.” [That is, of being an 
adherent to the political ideas of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, Tr.] The man, however, 
was quickly exonerated. We must re- 
member that the administrative guards 
assume full responsibility for their acts, 
and even for those committed by their 
bosses. I am a witness to the fact that 
they always act on orders, although 
they may claim to have acted on their 
own responsibility. They know their 
discretion is relied upon and that if 
they talk their families become host- 
ages. 

The political bureau of the colonial 
ministry is allowed a free hand in 
handling the natives, which means 
turning them over completely to the 
whites, their interests, their caprices, 
their vices, and even their sadism. The 
natives are really serfs who do not even 
have the right to leave their own vil- 
lages, except with official permission. 
However, a little travel is sometimes al- 
lowed, and in this way the natives get 
the illusion that they have freedom of 
movement. But let a native’s presence 
outside his village, regardless of the 
reason, become offensive to some white 
man and he is immediately arrested, 
convicted of vagrancy, and forced to 
return to his village, from which it will 
be impossible for him ever to leave 
again. 

Treatment of prisoners varies from 
locale to locale. All convicts are forced 
to work; that is, they must submit to 
a regime of forced labor even if they 
have received only a jail sentence. 
They are allowed the low wage of 40 
cents a day, paid upon their release. 
But very often even after a long im- 

risonment they get absolutely noth- 
ing. To whom should they complain, 
But who in all Africa would listen to 
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the complaints of a miserable wretch 
of an African prisoner, coming out as 
he does maimed and sick from a prison 
where he has been mercilessly robbed 
of his pittance earned during the 
course of this hellish life? Once freed 
the prisoner is abandoned at the very 
prison gates, hundreds, nay thousands 
of miles, from his home; sometimes in 
the open desert without food or money. 
He must count upon the tireless soldar- 
ity of his fellow natives for subsistence 
until he reaches his village. 

At Grand Bassam on the Ivory Coast 
the treatment of prisoners is said to be 
more humane, probably because of the 
prison warden and the commissioner of 
police, and probably because their 
duties have forced them to leave all 
real power in the hands of the gardien- 
chef, a Negro, who is virtually wor- 
shipped by his prisoners. At Bamako, 
capital of the French Sudan, though 
the work imposed upon prisoners is 
analogous to that imposed on other 
workers, the food is filthy, unpalatable, 
and so disgusting that it makes even 
the most hard-boiled recoil in disgust. 
As a result they get scurvy and it is 
pitiful to see these unfortunate fellows 
crawling along the ground, no longer 
able to stand on their rickety legs. 
Upon my arrival at the Bamako prison 
I found, because of the indifference of 
the warden and the doctor, that deaths 
from this disease averaged one a day. 

I had come from the Ivory Coast 
with a Swiss, a so-called spy, who was 
eager to have himself admitted as a 
hospital-attendant. As a doctor he had 
asked that the sick be given broom- 
weed for vitamins, and he was for a 
more intelligent and humane policy 
since the sick were workers whose la- 
bor was now being wasted. The au- 
thorities then decided to give the pris- 
oners rice twice a week, which they 
served up boiled, without salt or other 
seasoning, at the midday meal along 
with a bowl of grease or a bone in 
place of meat. Many of the prisoners 
made themselves satisfied with this 
meal, making it last for two days, and 
eating nothing else during the rest of 
the time. I had made it my task to 
transform the little court set aside for 
European prisoners into a vegetable 
garden in which I raised a considerable 
quantity of pimentos, part of which 
went to the infirmary and the rest to 
help the natives swallow their taste- 
less food. 

How about the prisoners from the 
bush? To find a fitting parallel for 
their treatment, we would have to go 
back to the hulks of the middle ages 
and antiquity. These unfortunate fel- 
lows are levied in the principal prisons 
not because of their bad conduct, but 
because of their robust constitutions. 
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Those who go out under these condi- 
tions know that they will never return 
—for in six months they will be corpses. 
They are driven to work at the 
bayonet point or bludgeoned into do- 
ing their jobs. I ought to mention here 
that prisoners are whipped with ox- 
thongs, manatee-hides or the ends of 
electric cables. The white wardens are 
virtuosi at this sort of thing and set 
the example for the guards. 

I myself spent,seven months in soli- 
tary without either air or light in a 
cell much smaller than the one I had 
occupied at Bamako. I lost all energy 
and appetite and lived, so to speak, by 
devouring myself. I lost all my teeth, 
became nearly blind, and had con- 
tinual headaches and hallucinations. I 
finally reached a point where I could 
neither read nor write. 


Native Guards 


Such inhuman treatment as this ex- 
acted by the authorities would be be- 
yond human endurance if the guards 
did not secretly help the Negroes by 
softening it. The prisoners should be 
thankful that they have guards of their 
own race, for it is thanks to them that 
they get food and money from the out- 
side, and even cigarettes. Despite their 
debasing duties and the brutalities they 
must carry out, or at least appear to, 
the prison guards do what they can to 
help their imprisoned brothers, and as 
a result they are often themselves ob- 
jects of brutal punishment. 

I can state categorically that the 
white man is the only fellow who was 
capable of a well-night perfect and 
pitiless insensibility to the treatment 
and sufferings of the Negro, even where 
such brutality involved death. They 
never tired of repeating that the Ne- 
gro is only a bush-ape, and they treated 
him as they were accustomed to treat- 
ing their animals. * 

This peculiarly French system of 
slavery in West Africa has been offi- 
cially denounced in the Chamber by 
investigators of the French Commission 
for the Colonies reporting to the First 
Constituent Assembly. Though the 
tone of the report is somewhat re- 
strained, the language is unequivocal 
and leaves no doubt as to the shocking 
realities. As for French Equatorial 
Africa, no one dares mention it, for the 
truth surpasses imagination and belief. 
Forced labor assumes many forms in 
Negro Africa, but the principal ones 
are given below. 


Plantations and Docks 


In French West Africa it works as 
follows: No one, of course, is forced to 
take a job; but if he refuses, the au- 











thorities will arrest the village chief, 
beat him and throw him into jail; 
naturally such warnings are not lost 
on the natives. This form of pressure 
on the chiefs has been suppressed for 
some time now, the plantations aban- 
doned and the workshops closed, all 
because of the lack of help; but this is 
a mere feint designed to apply pres- 
sure on French legislators who are soon 
going to have to draw up new statutes 
governing the natives. This is going to 
be done in order to prevent the na- 
tives from making attempts at self- 
emancipation. But the administration 
still has other means at its disposal for 
securing Negroes for the colonialists, 
as we shall see later. In French Equa- 
torial Africa the methods are more 
radical. Here the administration cor- 
rals the healthy men and then sells 
them to the exploiters for a two-year 
period. During this two-year period 
the exploiter is the master of the Ne- 
gro, his wife and his children. Should 
the master covet his servant’s wife, the 
husband can do nothing about it ex- 
cept to take her to him at nightfall, 
and it is the custom on such occasions 
for the white master to donate the 
poor husband a bottle of wine. 


I do not know whether this is to be 
regarded as clever mockery or whether 
it is a means of convincing the un- 
fortunate husband that it was profit 
and not fear that made him give up 
his wife. This, however, is much more 
than the administrators in French 
West and Equatorial Africa are ac- 
accustomed to doing, for when they 
make one of their accustomed rounds 
they will seize any woman who catches 
their fancy—and they don’t give gifts. 

In French Equatorial Africa the 
colonialists may even kill their work- 
ers. His loss would be slight, only 500 
or a 1,000 francs, according to the re- 
gion, which is the amount of his de- 
posit with the administration to cover 
every worker he fails to report at the 
end of the two-year period. No atten- 
tion whatever is paid to the physical 
health of these workers: the colonial- 
ist is perfectly satisfied as long as the 
are alive. . 


It should be remarked here that the 
authorities in Negro Africa exhibit 
a curious pruriency on all matters 
touching upon the marital honor of 
the natives. Let a native husband file 
a complaint against his wife and she 
goes to jail. But a white woman may 
do as she pleases, and in Africa white 
women have been involved in some 
pretty scandalous conduct. [Consu/t 
Louis-Charles Royer’s novel La mai- 
tresse noire for a report on white 
women in Africa, TR.| But why the 
difference in treatment? Because this 
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is the colonialist’s way of re-enforcing 
and perpetuating all the offensive 
stereotypes about the natives. 

In the second military contingent 
French colonialism has a godsend. 
Though all natives are subject to mil- 
itary conscription, only a few of them 
are actually inducted into the army. 
The rest, though subject to army juris- 
diction, are frankly used for forced 
labor pure and simple. They make up 
a large part of the closely brigaded 
labor force at the disposal of the ad- 
ministration. The prestation tax is an- 
other device used by the administra- 
tion for the purpose of securing com- 
pulsory labor without paying for it in 
either food or wages. The tax is not, 
as it is in France, an insignificant con- 
tribution for community work in 
which the taxpayer has an interest. In 
Africa it means, on the contrary, end- 
less months of labor hundreds of miles 
from one’s village in workshops where 
the work has nothing in common with 
communal work. 


Every time an administrator decides 
to have some work done within his 
jurisdiction, he demands it of his sub- 
jects at any time, even though the har- 
vest may suffer. Thus the highways, 
which are generally made of packed 
earth and are being continually plowed 
up by overloaded trucks, must be kept 
in repair by the neighboring villages. 

The French colonialists count upon 
such excesses to create doubts in the 
minds of their metropolitan critics and 
foreigners. They feel that people will 
refuse to believe that such outrages can 
be perpetrated by a nation which con- 
stantly prattles about its beautiful 
principles and noble intentions in re- 
gard to its subject peoples. The abuses 
are forgotten, but the fine principles, 
endlessly repeated, .remain. The for- 
getful, lazy human mind ends up as 
usual by judging individuals by their 
words instead of their deeds. 

French racism is neither an instinct 
nor an ideology; it is a product of 
French interest. In France where peo- 

le have no desire to exploit the hand- 
ul of resident Negroes racism is non- 
existent. The colored man appreciates 
this treatment in France. If one day 
in Africa the white man should lose his 
privileges, his racism would disappear. 
The African native knows this very 
well. It is not the Frenchman’s racism 
that he deplores so much as the abuses 
which issue from his privileges. The 
native’s cup of bitterness is running 
over, race consciousness is on the in- 
crease from one end of the continent 
to the other, and the Negroes every- 
where are organizing themselves. 


(Translated from the French by 
James 'Y. Ivy.) 

















LEGAL DIRECTORY 





The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their 


home towns. 


Tue Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 
: J. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


W. Harold Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephones: Office: 919; Residence: 3339 


CALIFORNIA 
Clarence A. Jones 
129 West Third St., Los Angeles 13 
Telephone: Vandike 1764 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews & David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737 & ADams 1-8712 


Vaughns & Berkley 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: Templebar 4761 


James T. Phillips 
33 W. Mountain St., Pasadena 3 
Telephone: Sycamore 7-4124 


John C. Henderson 
1557 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephone: Twin Oaks 5338 
2006 Sutter St., San Francisco 15 
Telephone: Walnut 1-7079 


CONNECTICUT 
W. Arvey Wood 
36 Park Row, Stamford 
Telephone: Stamford 3-7037 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
T. Douglass Davidson 


1226 You St., N. W., Washington 9 
Telephone: ADams 8497 & DEcatur 1280 


George A. Parker 
1922—13th St., N. W., Washington 9 
Telephone: NO 8843-44 


James T. Wright 
3220 Sherman Ave.,°N. W., Washington 10 
Telephone: ADams 1706 


GEORGIA 
Austin T. Walden 
428 Herndon Bidg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


T. J. Henry 
238 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Telephone: WA 3536 


ILLINOIS 


Brown, Brown, Cyrus & Greene 
417 East 47th St., Chicago 15 
Telephone: ATlanta 8800 


Robert E. Bryant 
3508 South State St., Chicago 3 
Telephone: CALumet 1014 


Ellis & Westbrooks 
3000 South State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CALumet 4968—4969 


William Kendall Hooks 
5S E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago 37 
Telephone: NOR 3880 


Loring B. Moore 
190 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
Telephone: 1094 


INDIANA 


Milo C. Murray 
1706 Broadway, Gary 
Telephone: 5211 & 5212 


Benj. F. Wilson 
Roosevelt Theatre Bldg. 
1448 Broadway, Gary 
Telephone: Gary 6531 
E. L. Johnson, Jr. 
15244 E. Court St., Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Franklin 3632 


Elizabeth Fletcher Allen 


416-417-418 Lafayette Bldg., South Bend 
Telephones: Office, 39281 &-Home, 43543 


J. Chester Allen 
416-417-418 Lafayette Bldg., South Bend 
Telephones: Office, 39281 & Home, 43543 


Charles H. Wills 
11442 North Michigan St., South Bend 9 
Telephone: 4-4255 
KANSAS 
Dorsey Green 
504 Minnesota Ave., Kansas City 12 
Telephone: AT 0703 & AT 3566 
Ulysses G. Plummer 
436 Minnesota, Kansas City 
Telephone: FA 6853 
KENTUCKY 
Charles W. Anderson, Jr. 
Member Kentucky Legislature 
602 W. Walnut St., Louisville 3 
Telephone: Jackson 6646 & Wabash 4765 
MARYLAND 
William L. Fitzgerald 
1206 Druid Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: 1979 
Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Pennsylvania Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephone: Mad 8892 


MASSACHUSETTS 
J. Clifford Clarkson 
1587 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 
MICHIGAN 
Herbert L. Dudley 


4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-1934 


Loomis, Jones, Piper & Colden 
1308 Broadway, Detroit 26 
Telephone: RAndolph 3275 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 

Telephone: 8-9042 
Chas. R. A. Smith 
1003 Lawyers Bldg. 

138 Cadillac Sq., Detroit 26 

Telephone: CAdillac 2176 

MISSOURI 
Lewis. W. Clymer 
1702 East 12th St., Kansas City 6 
Telephone: HArrison 1061 


David M. Grant 
1l N. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 3 
Telephone: Jefferson 7745 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Leroy Jordan ; 
58 Broad St., Elizabeth 4 
Telephone: Elizabeth 2-0878 
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J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: 3-4709 


Charles W. Carter 
767 Walnut St., Camden 


Louis E. Saunders 
28 Concourse East, Jersey City 6 
Telephone: JO 2-2706 


NEW YORK 
Clarence N. Johnson 
1861 Fulton St., Brooklyn 33 
Telephone: GLenmore 2-488] 


Moxey A. Rigby 
160-17 South Road, Jamaica 4 
Telephone: JAmaica 6-8290 


William T. Andrews 
1 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-0989 


William T. Garvin 
217 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: ACademy 2-9260 


John N. Griggs, Jr. 
1 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: LEhigh 4-3134 


Jacques Isler 
208 West 125th St., New York 27 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-7181 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charles W. Williamson 


Cotton Building, Henderson 
Telephone: 1193W 


OHIO 
Theodore M. Berry 
308 West Fifth St., Cincinnati 2 
Telephone: PArkway 4772 


Charles V. Carr 
Cleveland Trust Bank Bldg., East 55th St. Branch 
5424 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: HEnderson 4122-0739 


Harry E. Davis 
202-6 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
406 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Telephone: CHerry 1835 


Joseph E. Bowman 
347 South High St., Columbus 15 4 
Telephone: ADams 7920 


Arstee Fleming 
22 W. Market St., Akron 8 
Telephone: HEmlock 6946 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Herbert R. Cain, Jr. 
908 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Telephone: Walnut 1042 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St.; Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317—1318 


TEXAS 
F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895: Home: FO0853 
VIRGINIA 


Timothy W. Fisher 
2411 Jefferson Ave., Crown Bank Bldg. 
Newport News 
Telephone: 5-1974 
(Continued on page 127) 












They’re Fightin, 
Jim Crow NOW! 


Right now, as you read this, an interracial group of young 
people is traveling through part of the South on a lecture 
tour—AND REFUSING TO OBSERVE JIM CROW 
RULES ON THE BUSSES AND fRAINS THEY RIDE! 








They are using a method new to America—but dynamic 
and effective—Non-Violent Direct Action. They will risk 
jail and beatings, but they will not resort to violence. 
This is the method Gandhi has used in India to break 


the centuries-old stranglehold of imperial Britain. 









YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT IT! 


Every member of an oppressed minority should know about 


Non-Violent Direct Action. It may be the answer to problems 


































ae of segregation and discrimination everywhere. Read how Non- 
, Violent Direct action has worked 
14 
IN AMERICA 
4 
IN THE 1940's 
2 
IN RACE ISSUES 
“é Read about it in— 
ERASING THE COLOR LINE $.40 
By George Houser* 
(* One of the leaders of the interracial group now challenging Jim Crow in the South.) 
With an Introduction by A. Philip Randolph 
FELLOWSHIP PUBLICATIONS 
2929 Broadway New York 25, New York 
Bldg. 


TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY 






California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 
“A home away from home” 
542 6th Ave.—San Diego 












Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 


Legal Directory 
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L. Marian Poe 
548—25th St., Newport News 
Telephone: 2-139] 


R. H. Cooley, Jr. 
133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Willard L. Brown 


10024% Washington St., E, Charleston 
Telephone: 31931 & 21470 


T. G. Nutter 
608% Kanaawha S3ilvd., Charleston 1 
Telephone: 22641 


Oak Hill 
Telephone: 257 


CHOIR GOWNS 
For sale: choir and pulpit gowns 
Write for free catalog 
LOUIS J. LINDER 
153-CR West 33rd St. 
New York City 1 





FOR ALL 
THE SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


The Story of Democracy in Action 
The Monthly Bulletin of Negro Progress and 
Interracial Cooperation 






High School Teachers and Students See Color 
Line for Essay Contest Announcement 
CARVER FEATURES 


121 Beekman Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
Subscription $1.00 per year 


Free sample on request to Crisis Readers 
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Get Your Copy Today/ 
t We Mele nler 
Worlds Greatest Weekly 








